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TILLICH CHALLENGES PROTESTANTISM 


[The following is a speech made by Paul Tillich at a dinner 
given in his honour by friends of THE PROTESTANT, February 9, 
1942.) 


EEPLY moved by the words of your chairman, by the presence 
of so many old and new friends, I can only say: Thanks and 
again thanks to you—to the group gathered in the room and to the 
American mind which makes it possible for a refugee from an 
enemy country during a life and death struggle with that country, 
to be honoured by such a large and select group of Americans. 
This may be a symbol for those less favoured refugees who, 
as so-called enemy aliens, live in the fear of a second or third de- 
struction of their existence, for the very reason that they were the 
first enemies of the common enemy of all of us. This evening may 
show them that the true American spirit will resist such an injus- 
tice, as it has done rather successfully up to now. 
But an event like this can be an indication of something more 
important than the fate of any individuals: Every world-historic 
transformation has been based on a large scale migration, exter- 
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nal or internal. The new spirit needs new bearers, it needs the 
interpenetration of human groups that had been separated from 
one another. There is no doubt that in the fire of such world catas- 
trophes as we are seeing now, a revolutionary transformation of 
the being and meaning of human life occurs; and there is nothing 
astonishing in the fact that tremendous migrations are accompa- 
nying this transformation, within Asia and Europe and from 
Europe to America. These migrations are not accidents; they be- 
long to the structure of the situation. And their meaning transcends 
individuals and nations or the destruction and misery of individu- 
als and nations. Migration belongs to the inevitable pains of birth 
out of which a new world is born. 

It is the hope for a creative union of American and European 
minds that has given me and many refugees the courage to start 
again. It is this hope which has opened to us the door of the 
American heart. It is something of this hope which has produced 
this collaboration of native Americans and native Europeans in 
the magazine under whose auspices we are here. This very fact 
is a proof that The Protestant and its Editor have understood the 
signs of the time evidenced in the present migration. 


But still more proofs of this understanding are implicit in the 
attitude of The Protestant. The name ‘Protestant’ is a challenge 
and a question: Remember, it says to our contemporaries (first of 
all the Protestants themselves), that there is such a thing as Prot- 
estantism. You have forgotten it because you have felt secure in 
representing the large majority of Christians in this and many 
other countries. But there is no security for anything in the present 
world catastrophe. Therefore The Protestant is not only a challenge, 
it is also a question: Will Protestantism exist as a living, powerful 
reality in the next period of history? 


In one of my three articles on "War Aims,” published in our 
magazine, I pointed to an earlier statement of mine that the Prot- 
estant era perhaps had come to an end. This is a very serious 
question since Protestantism developed simultaneously with just 
that type of culture which is now in the process of disintegration 
and radical transformation. Has Protestantism reached its old age 
with this culture? Or has it in itself the principle of regeneration: 
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namely, the Protestant protest against itself, the only principle by 
which spiritual life is made indestructible? 

Our magazine tries to answer this question in two directions: 
It goes back to the principle of Protestantism, and it goes forward 
to the application of this principle to the new structure of life which 
is at hand. By going back to the principle of Protestantism and 
confronting it with Catholic structures and humanistic methods, 
we try to liberate it from mixtures with either of these and to re- 
establish the prophetic truth and the dynamic power of the original 
Protestant principle—which is older than the Reformation and even 
the Christian Church. Protestantism is the protest against any hu- 
man claim—individual or social, ecclesiastical or national, hierar- 
chical or doctrinal—to being God-like, beyond error, guilt or trag- 
edy. And Protestantism is faith in the grace and promise implied 
in life and history, faith in an ultimate meaning of existence, the 
embodiment of which is always with us but beyond us. Prophetism 
and Christianity both point to this, and it remains the criterion of 
every religion, of every culture, of every social order, of every 
personal life. 

In the name and, as we hope, in the power of this Protestant 
principle we approach the present world situation challenging 
reactionary powers, whether political or academic or ecclesiasti- 
cal. This challenge has sometimes been stern and uncompromis- 
ing. But I am convinced that I express the mind of our Editor when 
I say that we are willing to turn the protest of Protestant prin- 
ciple against ourselves at least as much as against others, and 
when I ask all of you to help us to do so with your criticism. On 
the basis of this Protestant protest we try to discover the forces 
of grace and promise hidden under the ruins of a falling world, 
but visible to the eye of a penetrating love for the lowest and most 
shaken of humanity. 

From this our social impetus arises, which should have been 
so close to Protestantism on the basis of its protest against all 
secular and sacred hierarchies, but with which in reality it has 
been so difficult to reach the Protestant churches. It is a life or 
death question, not for the Protestant principle—which is the eter- 
nal expression of being itself—but for the churches professing 
this principle: whether they will be able to unite it with the de- 
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mands of a more collectivistic, more centralized, more socialized, 
more static form of society and culture. If the Protestant churches 
fail to do so the Protestant era has come to an end, although the 
Protestant principle, which is immortal, will find some other in- 
carnation in history. 

This is the point on which our magazine, The Protestant, 
stands and fights, fails and hopes. It is the question which has 
been nearest my heart since the first world war threw me out of 
the ivory tower of philosophical idealism and religious isolation- 
ism. Everyone who feels the weight of this question, whether he be- 
lieves in the future of a transformed Protestantism or in a new 
embodiment of the Protestant principle, should collaborate with 
us and with those visible and invisible forces that fight on our 
side against overwhelming odds. We are convinced that our vision 
is true; but truth without passion is without life. We need more 
passion, more spiritual power, more Protestant protest against 
ourselves, more Protestant hope for our world. 


PROTESTANT BETRAYALS 


By KENNETH LESLIE 
—Snatches from our editorial diary 


(The following editorial excerpts, which are by way of 
being a diary of the past, indicate the literal truth of the title 
“Protestant Betrayals.” They show that, as Paul Tillich says, 
“We are willing to turn the protest of Protestant principles 
against ourselves.” 

Organized Protestantism (liberalist and fundamentalist 
alike) has not only missed the boat, it has not seen the boat. 

Two preoccupations have kept it from seeing the boat: 
(1) otherworldliness (the fundamentalist preoccupation), (2) 
abstractions and peripheral concerns (the liberalist preoccu- 
pations). 

Reality has deserted church Protestantism because 
church Protestantism feared to tackle the world social recon- 
struction which its own principles demanded. 

Church Protestantism is wed to brick and mortar. It lacks 
the spirit to sacrifice its Dniepestroy installations. 

So it missed the boat to Spain, to China, to Russia. And 
through these and other concrete betrayals it has lost the 
Peace that is beyond the understanding of short-sighted peo- 
ple, the Peace of integrity. 


Protestant Betrayal of Spain (Editorial March 1939) 


Some things may the world remember—the spirit of Spain and 
her immortal stand in the gate of humanity! Some things may the 
world forget—her abandonment in that gate by those whose place 
was at her side! 

Tyranny must be stopped in the only place where it can now 
be stopped, in Spain. 

Why Spain? Because Spain is the linchpin for the Italian end 
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of the Rome-Berlin axis. Once fitted into its place the juggernaut 
will roll, and nothing can stop it from rolling to South America. 
Once in South America our encirclement will be complete. The 
importance of Spain will be seen from the fact that the Fascist-Nazi 
Powers have spent two years and have taken terrible risks in 
hacking away the naked hands of the Spanish people which have 
until now kept that fatal linchpin from sliding into place. 


(Editorial April 1939) 


Spain has been fighting not only Germany and Italy but Eng- 
land and France and America as well. And this world aggression 
against a small struggling democracy proves beyond a shadow 
of a doubt the truly ‘awe’ful proportions of Fascism, its diabolical 
hold everywhere on this planet. 

I fear that we American Protestants who could have saved and 
still can save Spain—I fear that we disciples who sleep at the gate 
of Gethsemane will sleep on until the final cry of the Spanish peo- 
ple. May that cry be “Forgive them!” For God knows we need for- 
giveness. 


Protestant Betrayal of Democracy (Editorial July 1939) 


We cannot find escape in the New Testament from our respon- 
sibility because the responsibilities of Caesar are our responsibili- 
ties. We are Caesar. We are our policemen. We are our state. We 
are our navy. We protect and aid Japan in perhaps the most hor- 
rible adventure of all time. We held Spain down while her own 
church attacked her in company with Mussolini and Hitler. Already 
we are asked to forget this. 

It may be that Protestantism will die in this country. Its enemies 
proclaim its death. And with Protestantism will die freedom, de- 
mocracy, tolerance. But let Protestants remember this. No one can 
kill Protestantism except Protestants. When Protestants look upon 
their name as an indecent thing, when they become ashamed of 
their heritage, when the edge of their indignation has been dulled 
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by greed, when their sick ears listen to anti-Semitism, when they 
fall for red-baiting, when they dodge their civic responsibilities, 
they hasten their own death and the death of our republic. 


Protestant Betrayal of Peace (Editorial August 1939) 


The fighting republican population of Madrid learned in their 
crucifixion the deep mystery of Peace, for they knew they suffered 
and fought for the brave dreams of humankind, and they knew 
that theirs was a vicarious atonement for those decadent democ- 
racies who could not quite make up their minds to act in their 
own defense. 

And just as there was Peace in Madrid there was no Peace in 
America. America knew what was right. America knew that a 
young democracy was struggling against three tyrannies. But 
America passed by on the other side. There is no peace in the 
hearts of those who pass by on the other side. 

Peace is fulfillment, not fillfulment. As the poet Gerard Manly 
Hopkins puts it, ‘He comes to work, he does not come to coo.” 

The washed hands of Pilate are the bloodiest of all. A group 
of American ministers ‘renounces’ war. What war? Does their re- 
nunciation involve pressing their government to stop the trade 
without which Japan could not war on China? There are hundreds 
of signers among the Protestant clergy to such a renunciation. If 
they take their signatures seriously and if they mean the war on 
China they have it in their power to stop it. These men are not less 
powerful than the single priest Charles Coughlin. Some of them 
are great orators and could persuade with their eloquence suffi- 
cient numbers of voters to support our administration which has 
clearly intimated that all it needed was such support to throw the 
influence of America against the Aggressors. Why then do they 
not do this? Is it because their church members own airplane or 
oil or motor or steel stocks or investments or bank stocks or jobs 
which make trade with Japan important to their economic life? 

If these men really renounced war there would be no war in 
China. There would have been no Franco horror. There would have 
been no Munich. 
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Protestant Betrayal of China (Editorial September 1939) 


There are no pure means. There are not even any pure ends 
so far as man can conceive them. 

Mme. Sun Yat-sen appeals for funds to aid the China Defense 
League. The China Defense League is what its name implies and 
it is also an American Defense League. It is not neutral. It takes 
sides with the victim against the aggressor and it appeals to us to 
take sides with the victim against the aggressor and at the same 
time to take sides with ourselves. 


Protestant Betrayal of Russia (Editoria] October 1939 on the Nazi- 
Soviet Non-Aggression Pact) 


Through Litvinov Russia tried honestly and patiently to co- 
operate in building a world system of collective security. She was 
snubbed at every turn. 

Can we who have ostracized the League and proclaimed the 
wisdom of isolation do other than congratulate her on her last min- 
ute conversion from “idealistic nonsense’? 

Can it be that in Stalin's act we regret the finality which sud- 
denly holds up a mirror to our own betrayal of the hope of world 
community? 

Are we not, however, taking this pact a bit too seriously when 
we think of it as something eternally binding? May it not be con- 
sidered as a catalytic agent which crystallizes out of the political 
situation certain factors too long held in solution? This interpreta- 
tion seems borne out as time shakes the bottle of history. 


(Editorial December 1939) 


The big bugaboo of the world today is no longer Nazism. It is 
the Soviets. And the unreasonable, almost pathological, fear of 
the Soviets has in the last few weeks been transplanted across the 
Atlantic to America. We (even American liberals, God pity us) 
have caught the Soviet-phobia from the English Tories, suddenly 
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steadied by the shock of actual events. After all, the Allies did not 
declare war on Russia. Their supposed enemy is Nazism and 
Nazism is being squeezed between the East and the West. The 
Soviets have done their part. Not with force alone, but with the 
firm pressure of force and with the more terrifying pressure of 
persuasion. 

The other side of the squeeze is not so fortunate. The Allies’ 
persuasive powers are paralyzed by the fact that their leaders are 
the same Munich men with the same Munich minds. True, they 
cannot forgive the man Hitler, but why? Because Hitler couldn't 
understand the rules of their imperialistic game. Hitler had no fine 
sense of honor among thieves, to put it very bluntly. Hitler wanted 
the whole swag. Even the most fascist-minded tories gave up the 
hope of making him presentable. 


(Editorial June 1940) 


We must cease acting like a dynosaur among nations, It is 
illogical, irreligious, impossible, to think, for instance, that we can 
arm in defense of ourselves alone, that we can defend an island 
of humanity in the midst of a sea of sub-humanity. The world is 
one, to lose or to save, and we cannot save ourselves of it. A hemi- 
sphere is not enough. 


British Suicides 


“It was Houston Stewart Chamberlain who in his book, The 
Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, proclaimed the doctrine of 
German racial superiority. It is another Chamberlain who today - 
places the power and might of the British Empire behind that doc- 
trine.” With these words in a Boston newspaper, September, 1938, 
your editor saluted the Pact of Munich. 

When the British Imperial rulers became more and more inti- 
mate with the gangsters of Berlin and Rome; when those rulers 
forced Benes to scuttle Czecho-Slovakia; when, hiding their deeds 
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from the English people under non-intervention phraseology, they 
connived at the planting of Fascism right at the door of their own 
Gibraltar, the very symbol of Imperial Britain; when they connived 
at the Japanese attack on their own prestige in the China Seas; 
when they restrained their naval arm all over the world to the 
infinite disgust of their own navy personnel; when they built up 
their sworn enemy Hitler until he surpassed even Mussolini in his 
insolence, it began to be evident that British imperialists were not 
fit for their own imperialist game. Their imperial sun had become 
a gold sovereign fixed in the sky of their downward destiny. Ease 
in our time became their watchword. Their loyalty was cankered. . 
When their “imperialism” had become a mere adjunct of Fascism 
we knew that “imperialism” itself had been betrayed and along 
with it had been betrayed the seeds of democracy which had long 
been nurtured within it. 


American Hemispherics 


The whole talk of “hemisphere defense” (which is only isola- 
tionism more fantastic than the isolationism of ‘national defense”) 
is a form of appeasement, a retreat from reality. 

These American appeasers and hemispherics are at bottom 
afraid of but one thing and that is the people with their ancient and 
persistent dream of brotherhood. They begin to look with a cold 
eye upon the England they thought was buried and forgotten, the 
England of the Rochdale Pioneers, of the Chartists, of the friends of 
Loyalist Spain. They don’t like this Stafford Cripps who draws 
closer to the man in the Kremlin. 


Criminally Trivial 


If there is a genuine anti-Fascism in America it will join forces 
with all other effective and available anti-Fascist forces through- 
out the world. 

Among these forces is the U.S.S.R., which with China remains 
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the greatest single obstacle to Fascist world dominion. Those who 
class the U.S.S.R. as friendly to Fascism are criminally trivial. The 
very sincerity of anti-Fascism in Britain and France has been 
measurable in terms of its sincerity in collaboration with the 
U.S.S.R. 


The Ultimate Crime of Churchianity (Editorial October 1940) 


Germany, with her satellites Italy and Spain, and with a hun- 
dred million enslaved and dominated people already under her 
heel, confronts the Western World with a dire, black and immedi- 
ate threat: the total destruction of human values. In other words 
the destruction of man himself, of the concept of man. 

That this is threatened and has been partially accomplished 
in concordat with and under the blessing of the most widely recog- 
nized head of the instituted religion completes the tragedy and 
portends the end of a cycle of human history. For men must con- 
ceive greatness in order to move towards greatness. The ultimate 
crime against humanity is the debasement of its coinage of human 
values. 


Russia's Blind Lovers and Blind Haters 


Most people either detest or adore Russia. This alone would 
indicate that there is something dynamic there, for good or bad. 
It is a tragic misfortune today however that more of us cannot 
grow up out of this “detesting” and “adoring” stage and try to 
discover what Russia means as a force in the international scene. 
For upon what Russia will do today depends very largely whether 
or not the history of man is about to come to a complete stop. 

Blind lovers of Russia will say she never appeased anybody. 
Not so. She appeased Britain and France for a very long time. It 
did her no good. So she quit. Now she is appeasing Hitler. That 
won't do her any good either. Germany will attack Russia when 
the opportunity occurs just as Britain and France would have at- 
tacked Russia in the very recent past if they had got a chance. 
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Blind haters of Russia will say that Russia is working in col- 
laboration with Germany and Japan to destroy civilization. They 
base their opinion on the fact that Russia refused to commit sui- 
cide according to the plans of British-French diplomacy by opening 
her front and back door to the German and Japanese armies. It is 
trie that Russia practices a degree of appeasement. To abandon 
that appeasement would have been to open her territories to the 
invasion of both fascist and liberal empires. 

But Stalin knows that the only thing that will keep Hitler out 
of Russia is a balance of power against him forcing him to keep 
out, He also knows that he wouldn't be able to move a step against 
Germany himself before he would feel the hot breath of Japan 
down the back of his neck. In other words, for the time being, 
Stalin is stymied. He is in a beautiful position with regard to Ger- 
many ... But Japan holds a knife at his back. The policy of the 
United States then might be to remove the Japanese knife, in other 
words to guarantee Russia against attack from the rear, in return 
fot which she would engage to throw her weight against Germany. 
A child can understand this. But these diplomats who have devoted 
their talents to an anti-Soviet crusade will find it baffling in its very 
simplicity. They are scared out of their wits by their terror of 
Russian Bolshevism. They do not realize or at least they choose to 
ignore the fact that Russia has been a stabilizing force during 
almost the entire period of fascist eruption. 


The War Within The War (Editorial February 1941) 


The prevention of Britain's falling to Hitler is vital to the in- 
terests of the future man. This is true even at the lowest reading 
of Britain, This prevention is important to man because it will in- 
sure for man the possibility of continuing the process of turning 
empire into commonwealth. In effect, to allow Hitler to win is to 
allow the British tories to win ... with no return engagement. 

The tories are angry now with Hitler because Hitler aborted 
the fruits of their various betrayals of Democacy. Those betrayals 
were not even successful in supporting the British Peace. The 
British Peace has become the British War. The British people and 
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their own British enemies compete for control of this war while 
the HAF and navy fight it. It is this British war which we support. 

To beat Hitlerism and leave toryism triumphant would be a 
sad and bitter victory. Since toryism hatched and reared Hitlerism 
and shows not one visible sign of repentance, the future of man 
depends as much on the defeat of the one as on the defeat of the 
other, 

Every moment that the spirit of Munich has place in the coun- 
cils of Britain, we arm Hitler with the truth of his accusations 
against us. 

We cannot, we dare not postpone the war within the war. 


(Editorial June 1941) 


In the cause of collective security was it not our desire that 
Stalin should contract out of it? Did he have an alternative? Was 
there any nation left for him to contract with in the interest of 
collective security? Which one? England? France? The U.S. 
A.? None of these, for all of these feared him as friend more than 
as foe. He blackened every cause he espoused. Many now say 
the Spanish people might have won if he hadn't helped them. 
Poland courted destruction rather than accept his help. England 
sold Benes and squelched Stalin’s suggestion of a conference of 
powers with one diabolically humorous word, premature.” 

Suppose Britain falls and the Red Army is pushed back, and 
suppose our cynical attitude gets through to them. Suppose it 
dawns on them that we have learned nothing from these past ten 
years, will they not, if it should serve them, once make a separate 
and temporary “peace” with Hitler? 


Protestant Betrayal of Freedom (Editorial December 1939) 


The fathers of this country never meant it to be a petrified 
forest. They provided for a growth even beyond their own imagin- 
ings. And they laid down the condition of growth which is the 
freedom to grow. And since they knew that growth means growing 
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Cambium Layer 


Just underneath the bark of @ tree, between the bark and the 
solid wood of the tree there is a space in which the sap runs up 
from the root to the branches carrying the life-building elements 
of the soil. Out of the soil which ie thie earth, this universe, some 
how flows the sap and the shape of the tree, root, branch, leaf and 
flower and fruit, The space in which the sap pulses upwarde is 
called the cambium layer. At least that ie what orchardiste call 
it. And when they graft a new kind of apple on an old tree they 
have to see to it that the cambium layer of the grafter tree is 
joined to the cambium layer of the new graft or scion. Otherwise 
the graft won't take. 

L use the cambium layer as a simile to describe the function 
of religion in society. It is the space through which the power and 
shape of a budding new society flows between the bark and wood 
of the old social tree, flows up and out te ite branches and into 
the new scion. It is the business of those of us who believe in reli: 
gion to keep that cambium layer open, te keep the epirit of adven: 
ture keen, to keep forever pushing back our epiritual, moral and 
economic horizons, to keep the sky from shutting dewn on us like 
an iron lid, to keep alive in us the sense of wender and growth, 
the sense that we are being led out to an appointment with destiny 
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where we shall perhaps lose many of our possessions but shall 
be alive. 


The God of Seven Days 


People have said, and it is the underlying conviction of all 
we attempt to do: Religion in America (or rather the profession of 
religion in America) is not identified with reaction as it was in 
Russia. We must prove the truth of that saying. We must show 
forth our faith, When I say we I mean not merely the professional 
leaders of religion in America. I mean the lay body of the church 
which has given a fragment of one day in seven to the God of 
seven days in the week, The hour of the anger of the God of seven 
days is at hand. The anger of the God of the market-place Whom 
we have tried to shut into the synagogue and cathedral is at hand. 
The God of all times and places and occupations will not be de- 
nied, No more will He be denied than the proper formula for mix- 
ing concrete will be denied—and the building stand. 


(Editorial February 1940) 


International politics is through and through one single fabric, 
one single piece of goods, and by this time we should all realize 
that it is a pretty rotten piece of goods. Yet as man has moral 
aspirations he must aspire one day to clean this international 
fabric. So he makes many starts (international “law,” League of 
Nations, etc.) but always retreats with dirty hands and cynic mind. 

Dirty hands can be washed but the cynic mind must be broken 
up from within, must be re-oriented to the challenge of adventure, 
must be reopened to what Father Coady calls the infinite possi- 
bilities of human nature, It is that reconditioning of the worn-out 
mind that is religion's job. Eastern Orthodox Christianity fell down 
on that job. Will the West fail too? 


CRIPPS AND INDIA 
By DR. TARAKNATH DAS 


REAT BRITAIN has miser- 
ably failedin defending her 
empire in the Far East. She will 
lose Burma, and perhaps even 
India, primarily because she 
does not enjoy the confidence 
and cooperation of the “native 
populations,’’ whom the British 
rulers treat as inferiors, refus- 
ing to extend equal rights to 
them even in matters pertaining 
to the defense of 
their home- 
lands. British 
policy in India 
and other parts 
of her empire in 
the Far East has 
been to keep 
the “natives” 
disarmed, to re- 
fuse them prop- 
er training for national defense 
and to put off the development 
of industries, especially war in- 
dustries, in India and other 
places. (For that might harm 
British industries and encroach 
upon the profits of British busi- 
ness lords. The French as well 
as the Dutch have pursued the 
same policy in the Far East.) 
Under Western colonial im- 
perialism the brown men in the 


perative 


dom now. 


If Indian co-operation is of 
any value to the cause of the 
United Nations, then it is im- 
that 
States, China and Soviet Rus- 
sia should induce the British 
Government to extend full 
recognition to Indian free- 


Far East were not trained to 
bear the burden of white impe- 
rialism in modern warfare. And 
thus Japan has won victories 
on land, at sea and in the air. 
Great Britain has subject peo- 
ples numbering more than 400,- 
000,000 under her domination in 
the Far East. Holland has about 
70,000,000 subjects in the Dutch 
East Indies, But the total actual, 
not potential 
strength of the 
ABCD powers 
has proven far 
inferior to that 
of Japan, with 
its population of 
less than 80,- 
000,000. Victory 
is the prize of 
the strong. To 
win victory over Japan, the 
United Nations will have to de- 
velop strength in the Far East. 
And that can be done through 
an Anglo-American - Indo - Chi- 
nese-Russian alliance on terms 
of equality. 

There is every indication that 
American, Chinese and Russian 
leaders realize the fundamental 
defects of British policies in the 
Far East, and especially in In- 


the United 
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dia. The British public has also 
begun to suspect that there must 
be something fundamentally 
wrong in Britain's general war 
policies in the East. This discon- 
tent among the British people, 
coupled with tension in Chung- 
king, Moscow and Washington, 
has forced Mr. Churchill to 
make changes in his cabinet. 
In this cabinet reshuffling, 
which is merely an act of “ap- 
peasement” on Mr. Churchill's 
part, the elevation of Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps to a cabinet post 
virtually second to Mr. Church- 
ill himself is one of the most sig- 
nificant events in recent British 
politics. Its repercussions in the 
international relations of the 
Anglo-American powers may 
prove quite favorable. Because 
Stalin and General Chiang Kai- 
Shek cherish faith in Sir Staf- 
ford’s friendly attitude towards 
their governments and peoples, 
his entry into the cabinet will 
aid the cause of Anglo-Russian 
and Anglo-Chinese friendship. 
Furthermore, Sir Stafford’s posi- 
tion in the British Cabinet may 
be an asset to the Anglo-Ameri- 
can powers and to the cause of 
American victory in still an- 
other way. For he may influ- 
ence the British cabinet to fol- 
low his policy toward a solution 
of the present deadlock be- 
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tween Indian nationalist lead- 
ers and the British Government. 

The importance of Soviet Rus- 
sia for winning the war against 
the Axis powers has been rec- 
ognized. It is needless to em- 
phasize that the authorities in 
Washington also recognize the 
fact that China, in fighting Ja- 
pan, was not merely fighting for 
her own freedom but was fight- 
ing the “battle of the Anglo- 
American powers against Ja- 
pan.” But not many of the Al- 
lied statesmen have come to 
realize that to win the war 
against the Axis powers the co- 
operation of India is a vital ne- 
cessity. British Tory leaders 
have been particularly blind in 
this respect. 

It is most gratifying that, rec- 
ognizing the great importance 
of India, General Chiang Kai- 
Shek went there, on behalf of 
his own country and with the 
knowledge and approval of 
President Roosevelt, to induce 
Indian leaders to cement an 
Anglo-American - Indo-Chinese 
Alliance. The Chinese General- 
issimo, who is fighting for the 
freedom of his own country, 
cannot but sympathize with the 
leaders of the All India Nation- 
al Congress Party, which is de- 
manding British recognition of 
India’s right to full freedom. At 
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the same time he must have re- 
alized that unless the Churchill 
Government changes its policy 
toward India there cannot be 
wholehearted cooperation from 
India. Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Moslem 
leader Maulana Abdul Kalam 
Azad and others—like Sir Tej 
Behadur Sepru, a member of In- 
dia’'s Liberal Party—have made 
it clear to the Chinese leader 
that India will support the cause 
of freedom, but that there must 
be freedom for India also. 

The reaction to General Chi- 
ang Kai-Shek's appeal to India 
can be fully understood from 
the following report of the 
speech that Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru delivered on February 
21, 1942, at Calcutta: "If power 
were transferred to the people 
of India, they would be pre- 
pared to take the responsibility 
for India’s defense even now... 
If the British Government had 
listened to the All India Nation- 
al Congress two and a _ half 
years ago, the situation would 
have been different.” However, 
Mr. Nehru expressed his belief 
that the British Cabinet (the 
Churchill Government) would 
not be willing to accede to In- 
dia’s demands for freedom. 
Hence, he feels, there is no 
chance for any compromise be- 
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tween the Congress party and 
the British Government. 

Realizing that the deadlock 
between Indian Nationalists and 
the British Government could 
not be broken unless the latter 
changed its attitude, General 
Chiang Kai-Shek made his his- 
toric appeal to the British Gov- 
ernment on February 2lst. This 
was a bombshell to blast British 
complacency. At the same time 
it will serve as the foundation 
for cooperation between the 
Nationalist Chinese Govern- 
ment and the Indian National- 
ists. 

It has been reported that Gen- 
eral Chiang has urged Great 
Britain ‘‘to give India immedi- 
ately real political ~power.” 
Among other things, the Gener- 
al has said: “I hope Britain, 
without waiting for any de 
mand on the part of the Indian 
people, as speedily as possible 
will give them real political 
power, so they will be in a po- 
sition to develop further their 
spiritual and national strength 
... The Indian people thus 
would realize that their partici- 
pation in the war was not mere- 
ly to aid anti-aggression na- 
tions to secure victory but also 
the turning-point in their strug- 
gle for their own freedom. Such 
a move would redound to the 
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credit of the British Empire... 
For the sake of civilization and 
human freedom, China and In- 
dia should give united support 
to the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and ally themselves 
against aggression on the ABCD 
(American - British - Chinese- 
Dutch) front...” 

The present British Govern- 
ment, and especially the die- 
hard Tories in the cabinet, will 
find it difficult to agree to Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-Shek’s sugges- 
tions. But it is my firm convic- 
tion that if the British Govern- 
ment follows Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ declared policy towards 
India—and if Sir Stafford does 
not change it, as J. Ramsay Mc- 
Donald did, for personal polliti- 
cal expediency and to support 
British imperialism—then an In- 
do-British understanding, nay, 
an Anglo-American -Indo-Chi- 
nese Alliance may be attained 
without much difficulty. Sir 
Stafford Cripps may play a sig- 
nificant role in bringing about 
this desired end. 

It is not generally known that 
during his visit to India in De- 
cember, 1939, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, after discussion with In- 
dian political leaders of all 
shades of opinion, drew up a 
draft constitution for Indian Do- 
minion Status. The document 
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was submitted to the Colonial 
Office in the hope that it could 
be of some use. In the middle of 
1940, after his return to Eng- 
land, Sir Stafford expressed his 
feelings about India in some de- 
tail. 

He recognizes the fact that, in 
spite of existing difference of 
opinion on diverse subjects, In- 
dian Nationalists of all schools 
are unanimous on one point: 
that India must be given the 
right to determine freely and 
without restraint her own future 
constitution. He knows well that 
even the Indian moderates can- 
not accept anything less than 
full Dominion Status as the 
minimum national demand. Sir 
Stafford also knows that the so- 
called Hindu-Moslem problem 
can be easily solved unless the 
British Government continues to 
support the unreasonable de- 
mands of the leaders of the 
Moslem League, which repre- 
sents less than one-fourth of the 
population of the country. The 
policy of the British Govern- 
ment is to use the minority ques- 
tion as a pure subterfuge to 
avoid granting freedom to the 
people of India. This is quite 
evident from Sir Stafford’s own 
words: 


The attitude that is being adopted by 
the British Government is that they can 
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and will do nothing further until the 
Hindus and the Moslems settle their dif- 
ferences. This gives the reactionary lead- 
ers of the Moslem League the power to 
prevent the people of India getting self- 
government almost indefinitely. It is this 
attitude that the British Government is 
in fact encouraging, whether conscious- 
ly or unconsciously ... 

Sir Stafford makes it clear 
that if the British Government 
gives up its policy of encourag- 
ing minority Moslem reaction- 
aries and pursues a policy of 
inaugurating a democratic form 
of government as advocated by 
the Indian National Congress 
(and the majority of the Indian 
people), while safeguarding the 
legitimate rights of minority 
communities, Indo-British rela- 
tions can be satisfactorily 
solved. 


The very fact that Mr. Amery, 
an enemy of the cause of Indian 
Freedom, is being kept in office 
as the Secretary of State for In- 
dia, may indicate that the Brit- 
ish Government does not mean 
to solve the Indian question to 
the satisfaction of Indian Na- 
tionalists. 

However, speaking before 
the Academy of Political and 
Social Science at Philadelphia 
on February 26th, Lord Halifax 
declared himself in complete 
agreement with Sir Stafford 
Cripps regarding the need of 
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political freedom for India, and 
said that the British Govern- 
ment would leave nothing in 
their power undone to insure 
fullest co-operation between 
themselves and the Indian peo- 
ple. 

It has been reported that the 
British Government has two 
main plans for India: (1) to 
make a declaration to the effect 
that India will be given Domin- 
ion Status with some limitations 
after the war; and (2) to appoint 
a commission now to investi- 
gate the necessary changes in 
the constitution to be enforced 
after the war. It is needless to 
say that any such measures 
will not result in Indo-British co- 
operation. The least that should 
be done now is to form an In- 
dian National Government, 
with representation of all the 
political parties of India, which 
will have full responsibility for 
Indian National Defense, Indian 
Foreign Policy and National Fi- 
nance. This task of forming a 
National Government must be 
entrusted to the recognized lead- 
er of the Majority Party. 

A failure to carry out this pro- 
gram will cause increasing dis- 
content and suspicion against 
Britain. This will be injurious to 
the cause of the United Nations, 
especially in the case of China 
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and Soviet Russia, without 
whose aid the Anglo-American 
Powers will not be able to de- 
feat the Axis Powers in the Pa- 
cific. ’ 

One of the results of General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-Shek's visit 
to India has been that the Brit- 
ish Government in India has 
appointed Sir Edward Cook, a 
former Indian Civil Servant who 
since 1931 has been Governor 
of the National Bank of Egypt, 
to maintain contact with the De- 
partment of External Affairs of 
India (British Indian Foreign Of- 
fice) and the Chinese offices 
and officials in India, as if there 
were no Indian of ability avail- 
able to look after the vital mat- 
ter of Indo-Chinese relations. 
This appointment will be re- 
garded as an insult to Indian 
Nationalists. For it means that 
another Englishman has been 
added to the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Government of In- 
dia to control Indo-Chinese rela- 
tions’ and to build a barrier 
against any direct contact be- 
tween Nationalist India and the 
Chinese Nationalist officials. 
This clearly demonstrates the 
British official spirit of ignoring 
India’s demands that Inditn for- 
eign affairs, national defense 
and finance must be under In- 
dian national control. 
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The days are gone when the 
Indian people can be won over 
to fight for British imperialism 
by a denial of their legitimate 
claims to the fulfilment of their 
national aspirations. It is also 
understood that the Nationalist 
Government of China will ap- 
point a Chinese Minister to In- 
dia. Of course the British Gov- 
ernment in India will be forced 
to reciprocate by sending a dip- 
lomatic officer to represent the 
Government of India. This offi- 
cer may not be called a Minis- 
ter for India, just as the Indian 
Government's diplomatic agent 
at Washington, who has the sta- 
tus of a Minister, is called by 
the peculiar title of Agent Gen- 
eral of India.” Whatever may 
be the title of the representative 
of the government of India, it 
will be of great importance that 
he should not be a British agent 
opposed to Indian freedom. He 
must be an outstanding Indian 
Nationalist leader, otherwise In- 
do-Chinese friendly relations 
might degenerate into Indo-Chi- 
nese misunderstanding. 

The importance of India for 
the cause of the United Nations 
is growing with the westward 
march of the Japanese and the 
prospects of German thrusts to 
the East for the control of the 
oil-fields of Iraq and Iran. There 
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are reasons to believe that the 
Axis Powers are fomenting Mos- 
lem revolt in the Middle East 
and on the Northwestern fron- 
tiers of India. There are certain 
indications of a deterioration of 
Soviet Russian-Japanese rela- 
tions, and the Japanese navy in 
the Indian Ocean may try to cut 
off supplies for Russia now go- 
ing through the Persian Gulf. 
There is some anxiety in official 
Washington regarding develop- 
ments in and around India, al- 
though discreet silence is main- 
tained in responsible quarters. 
However, the former U. S. Am- 
bassador to Soviet Russia, the 
Hon. Joseph E. Davies, in a 
press conference held at Wash- 
ington on February 26th, inti- 
mated that a junction of the 
Japanese and Germans in India 
would serve to cut off Russia 
and China from outside aid, ex- 
cept for the slender and weath- 
er-subject route from the United 
States and Britain to Northern 
Russian ports. It was for the pre- 
vention of this junction that the 
United Nations’ strategists were 
attempting to devise plans on 
instructions from President 
Roosevelt and, presumably, 
Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill. 

Realizing the supreme impor- 
tance of India as the strategic 
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base for the defense of vital in- 
terests of the United Nations in 
the Far East, the Middle East, 
the Near East and even Soviet 
Russia, the United States Gov- 
ernment has decided to send a 
mission headed by Hon. Henry 
Francis Grady, former Assistant 
Secretary of State, to be accom- 
panied by A. W. Harrington of 
Marmon-Harrington Automobile 
Company and Henry Beyster of 
Beyster Engineering Company. 
Establishment of airplane fac- 
tories in India for which the In- 
dian people were urging the 
British Government, which was 
not effectively carried out be 
cause of opposition of British 
Government officials, would 
have eliminated most of the 
transportation difficulties which 
today stand as a great draw- 
back in supplying war mate 
tials to various theatres of war 
in the Far East, the Middle East, 
the Near East and Russia. India 
can be and should be made the 
veritable arsenal of democracy. 
This is one of the requisites for 
victory. 

The only way to check the 
Japanese and Germans in or 
around India is to use the full 
resources of that mighty na- 
tion, which can be effectively 
mustered through the co-opera- 
tion of the Indian people. This 
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fact may not be clear to British 
Tories, but it is fully understood 
by Senator Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, Jr. and other members of 
the United States Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. They have for- 
mally asked the U. S. State De- 
partment to use its influence 
with the British Government so 
that freedom may be granted 
to the people of India. For only 
then. would the Indian people 
make common cause with the 
United Nations to check the Jap- 
anese march towards India. The 
Japanese have cut off the Bur- 
ma Road at various points and 
are virtually in control of Bur- 
ma. They have already at- 
tacked Fort Blair in the Bay of 
Bengal. They may soon try to 
get a foothold at Chittagong in 
the province of Bengal. These 
are the days of “governments in 
exile’ and “puppet govern- 
ments.” It is to be expected that 
the Japanese will establish a 
puppet government in Burma, 
as they have done in Manchu- 
kuo, Peiping and Nanking and 
are trying to do at Manila. If 
they can get a foothold in Ben- 
gal, it is to be expected that they 
may even call upon Indian Rev- 
olutionists to form a provisional 
government for a Republic of 
India. Such a suggestion might 
receive favorable response from 
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some of the extreme left-wingers 
of the Congress Party, who as 
early as 1930 wanted to estab- 
lish a provisional. Government 
of the Republic of the United 
States of India; at the time this 
was prevented by the counsel 
of moderation upon which Ma- 
hatma Gandhi and Mr. Nehru 
insisted. The only way to check 
such a possibility is to grant 
freedom to India now and let 
the Indian National Govern- 
ment, in co-operation with the 
United Nations, take its full 
share of the responsibility of 
defending India and defeating 
the Axis Powers in Asia. 

To secure Indian co-operation 
one should understand the atti- 
tude of Indian Nationalists to- 
ward the present war. At the 
very outbreak of the Sino-Japa- 
nese War, Indian Nationalists 
recognized it as a Japanese im- 
perialist war against China's 
national existence. For this rea- 
son the Indian Nationalist lead- 
er, Mr. Nehru, representing the 
All India National Congress, 
went to Chungking to give as- 
surances of the co-operation 
and support of Nationalist India 
even if the British Government 
was in the mood to appease Ja- 
pan. When Great Britain de- 
clared war against Germany, 


the Indian Nationalists sympa- 
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thized with the victims of Ger- 
man aggression — Czecho-Slo- 
vakia and Poland. But they re- 
garded the Anglo-German war 
as an imperialist struggle be- 
tween two groups trying not 
merely for supremacy in west- 
ern Europe, but for mastery over 
Africa and Asia. When Ger- 
many attacked Soviet Russia, 
however, the character of the 
war was changed for Indian 
Nationalists; for they recognized 
that Soviet Russia had to face 
the struggle against German im- 
perialist aggression for her very 
national existence. Thus the 
Russian struggle, like the cause 
of free China, is regarded with 
great sympathy and admira- 
tion. Furthermore, Indian Na- 
tionalist leaders felt that Soviet 
Russia would not actively or 
passively help Britain keep In- 
dia in subjection; on the con- 
trary, Soviet Russian influence 
would be on the side of Indian 
freedom. Japan's attack on the 
U.S. A. and the latter's entry in- 
to the war has roused greater 
hopes in India that the govern- 
ment of the United States would 
undoubtedly recognize India’s 
national aspirations and treat 
her in the same spirit of equal- 
ity as she has been manifesting 
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toward China. President Rocse- 
velt's assertion that the Atlantic 
Charter applies to all the peo- 
ples of the world is an assur- 
ance to the Indian people that 
they will have their freedom 
and that they should fight for 
the cause of world freedom 
against the aggressors. Indian 
Nationalists, however, do not 
trust the British Government, be- 
cause it has consistently been 
acting as an arch-enemy of In- 
dian freedom. If Indian co-oper- 
ation is of any value to the 
cause of The United Nations, 
then it is imperative that the 
United States, China and Soviet 
Russia should induce the British 
Government to extend full rec- 
ognition to Indian freedom now. 
Unless this is done the whole 
world, and especially India and 
China, will question the honesty 
of purpose of the war aims pro- 
claimed by the Anglo-American 
powers. Recognition of India’s 
right to freedom and equality 
as a nation will vindicate the 
stand of the Anglo-American 
powers leading to an Anglo- 
American-Indo-Chinese-Russian 
alliance—one of the surest 
means of attaining victory in 
the present World War, and 
especially in the Far East. 
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TEN DEPENDABLE BOOKS ON INDIA 


The Legacy of India (essays on Indian culture by distin- 
guished Indian and western scholars) edited by G. T. Garratt. New 
York: Oxford University Press; White Sahibs of India (British eco- 
nomic policies in India) by Reginald Reynolds. New York: John 
Day & Co.; India in Bondage and Her Right to Freedom by Rev. 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland. New York: Copeland (the most important 
book on the subject); Towards Freedom by Jawaharlal Nehru. 
New York: John Day & Co. (Mr. Nehru’s own story and India's 
struggle for freedom); Nationalism by Rabindranath Tagore. New 
York: Macmillan & Co.; Nationalism and Reform in India by Prof. 
- William Roy Smith. Yale University Press (Reasoned and conser- 
vative study of evolution of constitutional government in India); 
The Law of the Indian Constitution by Hon. M. Ramaswamy. Lon- 
don: Longmans (Possibly the best comparative study of the pres- 
ent Constitution of India by a pro-British Indian lawyer and 
scholar); The Days of the Saxons by General Homer Lea. New 
York: Harper Bros. (The most important work on India’s position 
in the defense of the British Empire); British Routes to India by 
Prof. Halford Lancaster Hoskins. New York: Longmans (The most 
important work on British Foreign Policies and India); India in 
World Politics by Dr. Taraknath Das. New York: Viking Press 
(This work was written twenty years ago. It was the first work to 
emphasize the importance of India in world politics during the last 
four centuries. The most suggestive and compact work on the 
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THE PARADOX OF THE IRISH 


By L. H. LEHMANN 


HREE FACTORS—geograph- 

ical position, undying hatred 
of England, and religion—are ac- 
countable for Catholic Ireland's 
failure to cooperate in efforts 
toward world-betterment during 
the past four hundred years, 
The blame for 


“England's paper wall” made it 
impossible to educate the Irish 
along the lines of continental or 
American ideas, The continent, 
close behind England's wall, 
was as far away and as foreign 
to 99 per cent of the Irish as 

Timbuctoo or 


none of these, 
however, should 
be attributed to 
the Irish people 
themselves, 
They have been 
the victims 
rather than the 
cause of them. 
Yet the effect of 
all three are 
sadly apparent 
today in Eire’s 
stubborn refusal 
to extend a help- 
ing hand not 
only to Russia 


Ireland, which could and 
should be Europe's outmost 
bastion of democratic de- 
fense, is being forced by its 
political and church leaders 
into the Latin-Faseist bloc, It 
belongs there no more than 
does Iceland or New Zealand, 
The repressive hierarchical 
New Order of Nazi-Fascism 
may be in accord with Ire 
land's brand of Roman Ca. 
tholicism, but is utterly de 
structive of the native agpira- 
tions and the traditional 
glory of the Irish people, 


the Canni- 
bal Islanda, 
America, the 
nearest land to 
the weat, but 
acroas 3,000 
milea of ocean, 
looked nearer 
and waa lesa 
feared, But the 
milliona who mi. 
qrated here 
were quickly 
absorbed and 
nent back dol. 
lara but nothing 
new that helped 


and England but even to Amer. 
ica in its struggle for survival, 

Ever since England—the oceu- 
pying power in Ireland for 700 
years—became the world's chief 
maritime power, she has been 
the barrier to any influence but 
her own affecting the Irish, 
What Arthur Griffith used to call 


to raise the level of the masa of 
the people in their homeland 
or their social and religious 
ideas, Whatever beneficial in. 
fluence England tried to inatil 
into the Irish waa rejected with 
acorn and regarded merely aa a 
bribe to wean them from their 
faith and make them into what 
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they still contemptuously call 
"West Britons," 

Hatred of England and every- 
thing English has been system- 
atically taught to every Irish 
Catholic boy and girl, and has 
resulted in periodic and abor- 
tive rebellions that were consid- 
ered a psychological necessity, 
but never had a shred of hope 
for success in ousting the Brit- 
ish. Padraic Pearse convinced 
enough of his followers in 1916 
to rise against England by re- 
peating his axiom that at stated 
intervals it was necessary for 
some to die “to save the soul of 
Ireland.” It was taught that Eng- 
land was the enemy of Ireland 
in a double sense, since she has 
always been regarded as a he- 
retic as well as an occupying 
power in Ireland. To die fight- 
ing or frustrating England was 
therefore to become a martyr for 
faith as well as fatherland. 

Their Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, however, is the greatest 
factor of all in the characteris- 
tics of the Irish. To understand 
the Irish it is necessary before 
everything else to understand 
their religion and its historic co- 
efficients, And in this, the Irish 
Catholic people are to be 
blamed least of all, You cannot 


blame a man for his religion 
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anyway, especially when that 
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religion is exclusively imposed 
upon him from infancy and for- 
bids him to examine any other 
kind of religion or any ideas in 
the slightest degree opposed to 
it, 

The religion of the church of 
Rome was the only importation 
from the continent unquestion- 
ably accepted and slavishly ad- 
hered to by the Irish, This is all 
the more strange because their 
peculiar brand of Roman Ca- 
tholicism — the most uncompro- 
mising and reactionary kind—is 
entirely foreign to the liberty- 
loving nature of the Irish people. 
It is their boast that Ireland was 
never conquered by Caesar's 
imperial legions, and though 
subsequently conquered by the 
British, was never subdued by 
them, Yet the Irish allowed 
themselves not only to be con- 
quered but subdued and en- 
slaved by the dictatorship of ec- 
clesiastical Rome, A _ people 
whose every aspiration is an 
impassioned cry for political 
liberty and freedom from social 
impoverishment, accepted a re- 
ligion that was no factor for 
progress in either, and which 
easily succeeded in forcing 
them to remain content with 
their lot by unsubstantiated 
promises of happiness in a life 
to come in the next world as 
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recompense for their misery in 
this present life. 

The Roman Catholicism that 
has flourished in Ireland is the 
clerico-fascist kind— grim, re- 
pressive and rigorous. It has 
none of the care-free, sin-as-you- 
like-and-be-forgiven attitude of 
Italian Catholicism; none of the 
Gallic spirit of independence 
characteristic of French Catho- 
lics; none of the rationalized, 
hesitant acceptance of the 
southern Germans and Austri- 
ans, and still less of the tolerant, 
believe-if-you-like kind recently 
on the increase in modern Amer- 
ica, 

None of this is in keeping 
with the proven fact that Ire- 
land, with its original non-Ro- 
man Celtic church, was once 
the savior of Western civiliza- 
tion, the greatest factor for the 
uniting of the nations of the 
world in a true brotherhood of 
political freedom and commu- 
nal living. That was a thousand 
years before England became 
the greatest sea power and a 
barrier to Irish expression, be- 
fore the energies of the Irish as 
a nation were completely ab- 
sorbed in hating their conquer- 
or, and before the religion of the 
church of Rome moved in and 
took over the Irish, body and 
soul, 
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It was the Irish in their ‘“Gold- 
en Age” who established Chris- 
tianity on the ruins of the an- 
cient Roman world, from the 
time of Columbanus in the sixth 
century to Marianus Scotus and 
his successors in the llth and 
12th century. “Vandal and Goth 
were still applying the torch to 
Rome,” says Benedict Fitzpat- 
rick ["Ireland and the Making 
of Britain,” p. 11]; “Augustine 
had not yet seen the English 
heathen; Bagdad was still in the 
womb of the future, when Ire- 
land had already seen reared 
on her soil, apart from a multi- 
tude of lesser schools, that great 
congregation of university foun- 
dations that was to guard and 
develop the priceless fragmen- 
tary store of all that Europe in 
the West was to know of the 
tradition of civilization for near- 
ly a thousand years.” 

Ireland brought Christianity 
to Italy itself, and laid the foun- 
dations for a community of na- 
tions in Europe that, if it had 
been developed, would have 
realized the hopes that true 
Christianity originally gave to 
the world. England itself, says 
the same author, was for centu- 
ries “a moral and intellectual 
dependency of Ireland.” The 
Celtic Christian church, not yet 
Romanized, possessed ideas of 
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a truly Christian commonwealth 
of nations that modern protag- 
onists of universal socialized 
welfare and framers of world 
charters of liberty may well 
have copied. The early Irish 
missionaries were apostles of 
the Roman Idea in the best 
sense of the word, the idea of 
Christianity being made geo- 
graphically co-extensive with 
the Roman Empire, that is, truly 
universal or catholic. It did not 
mean subjection to the Holy See 
at Rome, for that followed later 
and narrowed the scope of 
Christianity by making it Ro- 
man, not universal. It was this 
making Christianity Roman and 
authoritarian rather than catho- 
lic and democratic that has been 
responsible for its failure to be- 
come the religion of universal 
brotherhood and equality, weld- 
ing all the nations into a truly 
Christian, democratic union. 
But it is almost impossible to 
convince the Irish today that the 
Christianity of the Irish church 
originally was Greek, not Ro- 
man, that it had a communal, 
not a hierarchical ideology, that 
it was opposed to the old Roman 
spirit of universal domination. 
It had the Greek Orthodox con- 
ception of the nature of salva- 
tion and justification; like Greek 
Orthodoxy, it permitted no man 
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to act as vicar and representa- 
tive of God on earth, but taught 
that the ever-present, living Holy 
Ghost guided all men equal- 
ly through the individual con- 
science — understood, however, 
not separately but simultane- 
ously; it never copied the Latin 
mind by following a rigid sys- 
tem of legal formalism as a sub- 
stitute for the true reality of spir- 
itual things. Like the Greek Or- 
thodox, the Celtic church did not 
permit the bending the knee to 
anything or anybody human, 
not even to the consecrated ele- 
ments of bread and wine, and 
not only did not admit of infalli- 
bility in the Bishop of Rome, but 
openly disputed and contradict- 
ed many of the teachings and 
practices of the Roman church, 

Ireland was then free of all 
Roman influence, both imperial 
and papal. In legal matters, 
both civil and religious, it fol- 
lowed the Brehon, not the Ro- 
man code of law, dispensing 
justice on a basis of common 
equity rather than formal tech- 
nicalities and hair-splitting dis- 
tinctions. Its religion was funda- 
mentally monastic; the monas- 
tery was the center of learning 
and industry; the life of the com- 
mon people revolved around it, 
and although the monks them- 
selves were celibate and de- 
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voted their lives completely to 
their labors, legal marriage was 
not forbidden to the ordinary 
parish pastors. 

All this was changed in the 
12th century when Ireland was 
given as a papal fief to the Eng- 
lish King Henry II by Pope 
Adrian IV, and when the reli- 
gion of the church of Rome was 
foisted upon the Irish church. 

Edmund Austin, M?A. Profes- 
sor of Modern History at Dublin 
University, confirms this in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (Vol. 
12, p. 602): 

Early in his reign, 1155, Henry II of 
England had, through his envoy, John 
of Salisbury, received from Pope Adrian 
IV the grant of Ireland “as an inheri- 
tance,”” on condition that he should re- 
duce to order the Irish Church and 
State. The so-called Bull “Laudabiliter,” 
which defines the grant, rests on the 
sole authority of Geraldus Cambrensis; 
how far it is genuine is one of the puz- 
zles of history, but the general submis- 
sion of the Irish to Henry later would 
imply that some such papal privilege 
was in the air. 

From that time onward, the 
church in Ireland became Ro- 
man Catholic. It also ended the 
“Golden Age” of Ireland. The 
ruins of the monasteries and 
schools of learning, which were 
abandoned about the 12th cen- 
tury, can still be seen all over 
the land—mute witnesses of the 
blight that fell on the Christian 
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church in Ireland after Rome 
had ‘taken possession of its reli- 
gion, and (Roman Catholic) 
England of its soil. Professor 
Austin proceeds to detail this as 
follows (Id. pp. 602-603): 

Meanwhile (1172 A.D.) during the win- 
ter the Irish bishops met at the Council 
of Cashel and, after enacting various 
reforms, declared (according to Geral- 
dus): “Divine office shall be celebrated 
according to the forms of the Church of 
England, for it is just and right that as 
Ireland has received her lord and king 
from England, she should accept refor- 
mation from the same source.” 

This, of course was an inspired assur- 
ance of the task with which the papacy 
had commissioned Henry. The submis- 
sion of the Church was complete, nor 
was it a packed assembly, for though 
Christian, Bishop of Lismore and papal 
legate, seems to have been on Henry's 
side, Lawrence, Archbishop of Dublin, 
and the native prelates of Cashel and 
Tuam were present. Thus was Ireland 
presented to the English Crown as a 
papal fief; such was the basis of its au- 
thority ‘til 1541, and the Irish themselves 
accepted the fact. 

The situation in Ireland was 
further complicated by the fact 
that when England, at the time 
of the Reformation, threw off al- 
legiance to papal Rome, the 
Irish, who had been subjected 
to papal domination by Eng- 
land, refused to be liberated. 
Their intense religious differ- 
ences thereafter served to whip 
up their hatred of the conqueror 


to new heights of antagonism. 
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As a result, America’s alliance 
today with Protestant England 
and the sending of an AEF to 
the Protestant corner of Ireland's 
“black North” have greatly en- 
raged Irish Catholic spokes- 
men, Patrick Maxwell, National- 
ist (Catholic) Member of the 
Northern Irish Parliament, de- 
clared in an interview to the As- 
sociated Press on January 28: 
“There is nothing we can do 
physically to throw the Ameri- 
can troops out of Northern Ire- 
land, or we would do so.” A re- 
cent series of articles by Dr. 
John Heenan in the Catholic 
Herald of London, reprinted in 
full by the Catholic press in 
America, bitterly resented 
American efforts to line up Cath- 
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olic Ireland with the United Na- 
tions in defense of “what the 
Allies call democracy” as he 
puts it. 

Thus the paradox of the Irish 
becomes more baffling than 
ever, Ireland, which could and 
should be Europe's outmost bas- 
tion of democratic defense, is 
being forced by its political and 
church leaders into the Latin- 
Fascist bloc. It belongs there no 
more than does Iceland or New 
Zealand. The repressive hier- 
archical New Order of Nazi- 
Fascism may be in accord with 
Ireland's brand of Roman Ca- 
tholicism, but is utterly destruc- 
tive of the native aspirations 
and the traditional glory of the 
Irish people. 


THE PRESUPPOSITION OF DEMOCRACY 


A democratic form of government, a democratic way of life, 
presupposes free public education over a long period; it pre- 
supposes also'an education for personal responsibility that too 


often is neglected. 


—ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
in Land Policy Review, January 1942 
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THE FASCIST WEYGAND 


By PIERRE VAN PAASSEN 


T was Weygand and Laval, 

Pétain and Flandin, Badouin 
and Bonnet, who sabotaged the 
French war effort. It was the 
French General Staff and the of- 
ficers' corps, the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy, and the trust mag- 
nates and utility directors who 
were afraid to fight Hitler. Not 
that they were afraid of being 
defeated. They 


considered democracy, and 
rightly so, a greater threat than 
Hitler to their own class hege- 
mony in French society. Thierry 
Maulnier, who wrote, in justifi- 
cation of the surrender of 
France, that a victory of French 
arms would have meant a vic- 
tory for democratic principles, 
which would in turn have led 

straight to the 


were afraidthat 
the phenomenal 
Gallic fury, the 
revolutionary 
fervor of the 
French people, 
would, once the 
country was se- 
riously men- 
aced, gain the 
upper hand and 


Monarchist, anti-Semite, con- 
temptuously anti-British, with 
important connections in the 
world of finance and indus- 
iry, Maxime Weygand was, 
on the word of Foch himself, 
unquestionably the ablest 
military strategist that the 
last war produced. For that 
reason alone, perhaps, he 
was the more to be feared... 


ruin of France 
and of Europe, 
effectively blew 
the gaff with 
those words and 
unconsciously 
showed up the 
falsity of the ex- 
planations and 
analyses of the 
““explainers” 


not only hurl 

back the Nazi hordes, but run 
over into the Reich and liberate 
the German people from the 
spiritual and physical tyranny 
of Fascism. They were afraid of 
victory. They did not want to 
see Herr Hitler, the man who 
had vowed to eradicate democ- 
racy, eliminated. They hated 
democracy as much as he. They 


who came to 
America after the fall of France 
to befuddle the judgment of the 
American people. 

Maxime Weygand, in advo- 
cating an expedition against 
the Soviet Union, merely 
sought to get into Herr Hitler's 
good graces. He wanted to 
make an attempt to change 
and transform the war into a 
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holy alliance against Russia. In 
a late hour, when the armies of 
German Fascism were poised 
for a mortal blow against the 
French, Dutch, Belgian, and 
Scandinavian democracies, he 
sought to divert the Teutonic 
fury by offering collaboration 
with Germany. He thought that, 
in taking the lead against Rus- 
sia, he could turn the full might 
of the mobilized armies of Eu- 
rope against that country. In 
other words, he attempted to in- 
corporate France into the Fas- 
cist bloc by a detour. He tried to 
convey the message to Hitler 
that France—at least, the French 
ruling clique—had no desire to 
fight him and that he and his 
friends did not look on Fascism 
as an evil, but as the supreme 
good—the only remedy, in fact, 
to save the privileged position 
of the bourgeoisie against the 
progressive democratization of 
life. 

Incidentally, Weygand's fool- 
ish suggestion—or was it so fool- 
ish?—to occupy Norway natu- 
rally reached the ears of the 
German High Command and 
gave Adolf Hitler sufficient jus- 
tification to claim that, in invad- 
ing the Scandinavian kingdom, 
the Germans had merely stolen 
a march on the Franco-British 
allies. 
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This General Weygand, who, 
to the knowledge of every in- 
formed man in France, looked 
upon defense against Germany 
as a waste of effort because 
Russia, not Hitler, was the real 
enemy in his eyes; who held the 
French Republic and republican 
institutions in execration; who 
was a member of the Academie 
Francaise, which was a center 
of pro-German and pro-Italian 
elements that held victory over 
the Germans undesirable and 
dictatorship the perfect form of 
social order as opposed to 
“democratic decadence”; who, 
moreover, was one of the ani- 
mating spirits in a Fascist or- 
ganization openly calling for 
collaboration with Germany and 
Italy in the establishment of a 
new order in Europe, and 
which, through its newspapers, 
had more than once suggested 
that it might become advisable 
to call in Adolf Hitler to estab- 
lish order in France (that is, to 
crush the democracy that the 
native French Fascists had not 
been able to crush): this Gen- 
eral Weygand was entrusted 
with the sole responsibility of 
defending France against the 
German onslaught in May, 
1940. 

Upon his arrival at the front, 
Weygand began by quarreling 
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with the British over the tech- 
nique of the withdrawal from 
Belgium and then ordered 
French divisions to fall back 
without first informing either the 
Belgians or the British of his de- 
cisions. The front was _ there- 
with thrown into hopeless con- 
fusion. But Weygand was play- 
ing his own game. At last he 
had the reins in his hand and 
was steering the French Repub- 
lic toward the harbor into which 
he had wanted to steer her for a 
long time—perdition. In the cab- 
inet he had an able second in le 
faux frére, Marshal Henri Phil- 
ippe Pétain, the mythical hero of 
Verdun, who had counseled sur- 
render in the previous war, back 
in 1917 and 1918. 

The French government, 
headed by Paul Reynaud, a 
vain little parvenu who had 
gained some notoriety as the 
advocate of monetary inflation 
and who was consumed by am- 
bitions of power and wealth, 
had been transferred to Tours 
on the night of June 10. Before 
leaving the capital, the majority 
of the members of the govern- 
ment, besides the presidents of 
the Chamber of Deputies and of 
the Senate, Messrs. Herriot and 
Jeanneney, had elaborated a 
plan to fight the Germans in a 
delaying action, first on the 
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Aisne, then on the Seine, then 
on the Loire, and finally on the 
Garonne-Gironde line in order 
to enable as much of the army 
as possible to embark at the 
southern and _ southwestern 
ports for the purpose of contin- 
uing the war from Africa. 

When this plan was brought 
to the attention of Weygand at 
Tours on June 13 in a cabinet 
meeting, both he and Pétain im- 
mediately vetoed it. One who 
was present at that session has 
declared that the attitude of Gen- 
eral Weygand not only sur- 
prised the cabinet members, but 
“filled every man present with 
stupefaction.” Their stupefac- 
tion turned to silent horror when 
Weygandinicy tonesmentioned 
capitulation. 

The General was asked if in 
his opinion the military situation 
had degenerated to such a point 
that no other course of action 
was left. It was then that he 
gave the answer that unmasked 
him and his intentions. “It is not 
the military situation that is so 
bad,” he replied, “but if you 
gentlemen do not ask for an 
armistice there will be Commu- 
nism in France. Maurice Thorez 
(the secretary of the Communist 
party) has already established 
himself at the Elysée (the presi- 
dential residence in Paris). Ri- 
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ots have broken out in the capi- 
tal. We must hurry if we are to 
save France. Only capitulation 
can save us!...” 

Georges Mandel, Minister of 
the Interior and therefore chief 
of the Paris service de sécurité, 
immediately challenged Wey- 
gand’s tale of a Communist up- 
rising in Paris. He said that but 
an hour before he had been in 
telephonic communication with 
Monsieur Langeron, the Prefect 
of Police in Paris, who had been 
ordered to stay behind to assure 
order in the capital until the 
Germans arrived. Langeron had 
assured Mandel, his chief, that 
all was quiet in Paris and that 
the city was virtually deserted. 

“That was only an hour ago,” 
said Georges Mandel. 

General Weygand could 
scarcely control himself upon 
hearing those words. He grew 
red in the face and began to say 
something that sounded like: 
“You, Monsieur Mandel, you 
are...’ But he checked himself. 
The time had not come yet to 
say openly to a minister of the 
government what the members 
of the Croix de Feu had so often 
shouted at Leon Blum in public 
meetings: “Vous n’étes pas un 
Francais desFrangais, Monsieur 
Blum,” in other words: You are 
a Jew!"" Weygand, after begin- 
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ning to say it, bethought him- 
self, stuttered, coughed, and fi- 
nally flung out: “Do you doubt 
the word of an officer?” 

“Not at all,” Mandel replied 
coolly. ‘Shall I telephone the 
Prefect again?” he asked. “”Mon- 
sieur le général could then 
speak to Monsieur Langeron 
himself. I would like to have the 
President of the Republic (who 
was present) and all you gen- 
tlemen (members of the cabinet 
and of the Supreme War Coun- 
cil) hear what the Prefect has to 
say.” And, joining action to 
words, Mandel called Paris, 
spoke to Langeron, and once 
again heard the Prefect of Po- 
lice say that all was quiet. 

“But there are rumors that the 
boulevards are swarming with 
Communists!” Mandel insisted. 

“There is not a soul in the 
streets, from the Porte Dauphine 
to the Porte de Charenton,” 
came back Langeron. ‘The city 
is as dead as a cemetery!” 

“Where are you now, Mon- 
sieur Langeron?” 

“At the prefecture.” 

“On the Boulevard du Palais, 
are there any crowds about in 
the Latin quarter?” 

“Not a soul, monsieur le min- 
istre!” 

“Monsieur Langeron, it is ru- 
mored here in Tours that Mau- 
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rice Thorez, the secretary of the 
Communist party, has installed 
himself at the Elysée; also, that 
important buildings have been 
occupied, that there are riots...” 

“Absolutely nothing to that, 
monsieur le ministre: every- 
thing is quiet here. We are 
awaiting the entry of the Ger- 
mans tomorrow morning. There 
is no panic, no disturbance, no 
sign of Communists. Everything 
is normal.” 

That spiked Weygand’s ma- 
neuver to force the government 
to ask for an armistice. Never- 
theless, both he and Pétain re- 
sumed their pressure on Paul 
Reynaud to bring the war to a 
quick conclusion. After hours of 
deliberation, it was decided to 
move the seat of government to 
Bordeaux the moment the Ger- 
mans should reach Chartres. 
Before moving to Bordeaux the 
cabinet had another session at 
the Chateau de Saint-Avestin, 
President Lebrun’'s country 
place. When Weygand was not 
present, Lebrun seemed to agree 
that the best course would be to 
move over to Africa, save the 
fleet and the colonies, and con- 
tinue the fight on England's side. 
But the moment Weygand made 
his reappearance and began 
insisting again that France ca- 
pitulate before exasperating 
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Hitler by her resistance and 
making the Fuehrer’s armistice 
conditions more severe, Lebrun 
weakened. Still, he insisted that 
he wanted the consent of the 
British government to an armis- 
tice. 


In the meantime the Germans 
had entered Paris, and the 
French armies were in head- 
long retreat. Division after divi- 
sion passed through the cities 
of the rear without a single offi- 
cer. Stephan Lauzanne, former 
editor of Le Matin and one of 
the most careful observers, re- 
ported that wherever hestopped 
to watch the retreating army go 
by, he was struck by the total 
absence of officers. In several 
places he questioned the sol- 
diers as to the whereabouts of 
their superiors. In each case he 
received the same reply: “We 
haven't seen our officers for 
weeks."" Other reporters, who 
watched at other points, have 
remarked on that same circum- 
stance. Yet, there was no panic 
among the troops. Panic was 
confined to the civilians. The 
soldiers had no orders except 
the last order given them by 
their fugitive officers: to fall 
back and to keep on falling 
back. I have in my possession 
fifteen letters from personal ac- 
quaintances who served in the 
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French army. In different terms 
they confirmed what Lauzanne 
had written: the officers aban- 
doned their men to their fate. 

When the government of 
France reached Bordeaux on 
June 14, it was found that a 
rump parliament was in session 
in the mairie. That rump parlia- 
ment was headed by Pierre La- 
val and was made up of all the 
appeasers, the anti-British ele- 
ments in high politics, and the 
other friends of Hitler and Mus- 
solini. They gathered in the of- 
fice of Adrien Marquet, Mayor 
of Bordeaux, a Fascist stalwart 
of long standing. For a few 
hours, which seemed intermi- 
nable, the debate raged be- 
tween these groups and the 
members of the regular govern- 
ment as to what course to pur- 
sue. Paul Reynaud was still in 
favor then of heading for Africa, 
and several of his ministers had 
already set out for the transma- 
rine colonies to get things in 
readiness. Amongst them were 
Georges Mandel and Edouard 
Daladier. These men were later 
arrested and, among other 
things, charged with desertion 
by the supreme deserters, Henri 
Philippe Pétain and Maxime 
Weygand. 

Weygand and Pétain had al- 
most won their battle for surren- 
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der when Great Britain entered 
upon the scene on June 14. Its 
envoys were Lord Lloyd, per- 
sonal friend of Winston Church- 
ill, General Spears, and Mr. Al- 
exander Union.They arrived by 
plane and were immediately 
brought into the presence of the 
President of the Republic, the 
cabinet ministers, the presidents 
of the chamber and the Senate, 
General Weygand, and Mar- 
shal Pétain, 

Lord Lloyd explained the Brit- 
ish proposition with fine tact 
and sensitiveness. He brought 
word that Great Britain pro- 
posed an immediate union of 
the French and British Empires. 
Hitler might have overrun a 
good part of France: that was a 
disaster of which he would not 
deny the magnitude or mitigate 
the gravity. Yet, nothing was 
lost. The French army, as well 
as the British, was virtually in- 
tact. The French army could yet 
be extricated and at word from 
him, George Ambrose Lloyd, 
the signal would be flashed 
from London for the entire Brit- 
ish navy—the Home Fleet, the 
Mediterranean squadrons, and 
the Atlantic patrols, probably a 
thousand ships in all—to rush to 
France’s western and southern 
ports to begin the evacuation of 
the French armed forces. Two 
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or three French army corps were 
to be halted in their retreat to 
face the oncoming foe and try 
to hold him until the bulk of the 
army and most of the material 
and stocks were embarked for 
Africa. Once established there, 
the forces were to be reorgan- 
ized, and the French navy was 
to join with the British in driving 
the Italians, who had entered 
the war a few days before, from 
the Mediterranean. 

Paul Reynaud took the offer 
under advisement, and the de- 
bate resumed once more: the 
government sitting in the Bor- 
deaux prefecture, Laval and his 
satellites in the city hall, with 
Weygand serving as go-be- 
tween and military adviser to 
both groups. 

Laval and his friends were 
for breaking off the British al- 
liance at once, for setting up an 
antidemocratic government in 
unoccupied France, and for en- 
tering into negotiations with the 
Germans with a view to bring- 
ing France eventually into the 
Axis combination. Reynaud fa- 
vored transferring the govern- 
ment to London, as Poland and 
Holland had done, accepting 
the British offer of union, and 
evacuating the army to Africa. 
The three British representatives 
remained in constant touch 
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with the government and on 
June 15 were asked to submit 
their propositions once more, 
this time in writing. When they 
delivered their document to the 
cabinet, Weygand received it 
from the hands of General 
Spears. As he took the papers, 
Weygand remarked: “This is 
the offer to France to give up 
her independence and become a 
British dominion.” 

The British took the insult 
calmly and withdrew to allow 
the cabinet to deliberate. For a 
few hours the majority seems to 
have been in favor of accepting 
the British plan, Then Wey- 
gand, who had gone to fetch 
Laval, reappeared and began 
to expostulate on the impossi- 
bility of withdrawing the French 
army. Reynaud, hearing this, 
again began to waver. Some 
one said to Pierre Laval: “But if 
you accept the German condi- 
tions you connive at the total 
collapse of France for at least 
fifty years.” To which Laval re- 
turned: “That is true, but we 
shall at last be able to take the 
working class in hand.” 

“With Germany?” asked the 
diplomat, who had spoken first. 
“With Germany against the 
French people?” 

“With Germany to eradicate 
the pestilence,” said Laval. 
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After hearing this conversa- 
tion, Paul Reynaud resigned, 
and Marshal Pétain agreed to 
head the ministry. Pétainnamed 
Weygand his first assistant and 
the advocates of complete ca- 
pitulation and _ collaboration 
with Fascist Germany were at 
last in the saddle. 

For more than a year there- 
after the world looked withhope 
and expectation to Weygand. 
Would he save France’s honor 
by making a stand across the 
Mediterranean in Morocco, 
which Germany had not been 
able to touch; or would he, in 
spite of the humiliation of 
France and of Hitler’s subse- 
quent betrayal of the hopes of 
the French Fascists, carry out 
his new master’s wishes. He 
was a free man. He did not have 
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a large army at his disposal in 
Morocco, it is true. But it was an 
army large enough to keep Hit- 
ler in Europe and, in collabora- 
tion with Wavell, to throw Mus- 
solini out of Tripoli. He chose 
the road of dishonor. He facili- 
tated the Duce’s attack on Egypt 
by allowing Italian and, later, 
German armored equipment to 
be landed in Tunis. 

He next permitted German 
troops to filter into Morocco, in- 
to Algiers, and into Senegal for 
the occupation of strategic po- 
sitions in the Reich’s eventual 
drive against the Western Hemi- 
sphere—the goal of all Ger- 
many’s striving. 

It is Weygand who, without 
being compelled to do so, hand- 
ed Hitler the pistol directed at 
the heart of America. 


For what have [Americans] seen in Russia? They have seen, 


with all its failures, a valiant effort to bring about a just social 
order, in which no one will ever go hungry, or lack employment, 
where all children have good food, good medical care, good edu- 
cation. With all its failures, this was the effort of Russia: and, if 
I say that a country with millions of unemployed, with the horrors 
of our share-croppers and the horrors of our factory-towns, is not 
in the right position to throw stones at Russia, I am saying what 
these Americans are thinking. If we are to have our American 
way, we shall have to prove it to people who were not born-in 
Russia but were born in Missouri. 


—VAN Wyck BROOKS 
From The Opinions of Oliver Allston 


REVOLUTION IN CONSCIENCE 


By RUTH NANDA ANSHEN 


O be strong—and to be right; 
to be strong for the right; 
. this is the essence of virtue. The 
moral life in its full concreteness 
is a union of strength and right- 
eousness and it is a tragic fact 
that these two parts should be 
separated, disunited, and that 
there should arise a cult of per- 
fection and a cult of power, dia- 
metrically opposed to each 
other, antagonistic, bitter, hos- 
tile, each oppos- 
ing itself to the 
other, conscious 
only of its re- 
spective desired 
autonomy and 
claiming to be 
the whole. 

Yes, this is 
our historic task 
—the reconciliation of Might and 
Right. Humanity cannot survive 
as humanity, unless it is flexi- 
ble, and formidable enough to 
meet and cope with the exigen- 
cies of violence. Adherents of 
humanity certainly cannot be- 
come adherents of the cult of 
force. They cannot esteem force 
for its own sake, and embrace 
it (as is the contemporary fash- 
ion) without reserve. Neverthe- 


science. 


If the contradiction between 
Might and Right is to be over- 
come, a contradiction which 
has been the scourge of mod- 
ern history, it will be only on 
the condition that a revolu- 
tion takes place in our con- 


less, they must utilize it while 
detesting it. If they inflict pain 
and impose a stoic discipline, 
they must do so by virtue of 
their love and respect for hu- 
man integrity, human dignity, 
human happiness, and human 
freedom. They must keep their 
souls undefiled while soiling 
their hands. If they resort to the 
technique of violence and for 
the moment, abandon the tech- 
nique of persua- 
sion, they must 
do so without 
joy, without 
gladness, with- 
out sadistic 
pleasure, but 
with a messian- 
ic conviction of 
its tragic neces- 
sity. Observing a creed, cherish- 
ing a helief, is quite another 
thing from preserving a creed, 
protecting a belief, for that 
which is to be observed must 
first and foremost be preserved. 
He who would observe his 
creed must discover that meth- 
od, that technique of embracing 
ardently, of holding fast both 
what preservation demands and 
what observation proposes, 
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If the antinomy of Might and 
Right, of preservation and ob- 
servation, is to be overcome, 
practically as well as theoreti- 
cally, an antinomy which has 
been the scourge of modern his- 
tory, it will be only on the con- 
dition that a revolution takes 
place in our conscience. The 
evil so ubiquitously invading 
the world has made man con- 
scious of its reality, of what is 
or what may be an inherent 
predilection of human nature. It 
is a natural incline that the man 
who endeavors to conquer dis- 
sociation, the man of unity, 
must ascend again. For inclines 
are made to be climbed. Pertain- 
ing to the problem of democ- 
racy, Bergson has eloquently 
indicated that by the very fact 
that it proceeds from an evan- 
gelic motive power, a genuine 
democracy works against the 
gain of nature and therefore re- 
quires some heroic inspiration— 
some ascending, heuristic prin- 
ciple. 

With whatever inadequacies 
and deficiencies human weak- 
ness may encounter the practi- 
cal issues, the fact remains that 
such an effort must be made, 
and the cognition of the truth in 
these matters is of the most vi- 
tal, most burning importance. 
To be palpably aware of the 
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evil forces dispersed throughout 
the world, with reference to the 
factual conduct of many of the 
leaders in our dehumanized 
civilization, and to purge our 
conscience from the rules, pre- 
cepts and philosophy superim- 
posed by these false and facti- 
tious gods, this will be the end 
of the supremacy of evil, and 
the annihilation of that rational- 
ism (I do not refer to Reason) 
which makes man more bestial 
than the beast. 

If this rationalism, this evil, is 
to conquer, if it is to triumph 
over the spirit of man, it will 
only be because every manner 
of accepted iniquity, moral fee- 
bleness, and consent to indig- 
nity, operating within a degen- 
erating civilization, will previ- 
ously have corrupted it, and 
prepared ready-made slaves 
for lawless ideologies promul- 
gated and enforced by lawless 
men. 


For the future the role of reli- 
gion is deeply significant; for 
religion, like science, is ground- 
ed in the need of doing the right 
thing under the given circum- 
stance: like science it is a mat- 
ter of adaptation. It arises from 
the need of doing the right thing 
on the whole, in view of the to- 
tality of circumstance—from the 
need of arriving at a final adap- 
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tation, but this religion must be 
compatible with the basic onto- 
logical nature of man and not a 
perverted nostalgia for commu- 
nion with its corrupt ecclesiasti- 
cism as at present exists in Ger- 
many. Religion views the en- 
vironment under the aspect of 
its bearing on life. The over-rul- 
ing powers are known and 
judged by the good or evil 
which they effectuate. This is 
the final form of the pure reli- 
gious impulse. God is the name 
for the over-ruling powers as 
sources of fortune. In so far, and 
only in so far as these powers 
are regarded with love or dis- 
may, with hope or fear, do they 
constitute the object of religion. 
Religion is as essentially a mat- 
ter of life and passion, as is 
science in its developed form a 
matter of theoretical detach- 
ment, So that science ond reli- 
gion have come to be identified, 
not only with their respective 
objects, but with their respec- 
tive forms of expression. Sci- 
ence, the interest in the proxi- 
mate causes of things, becomes 
the unique example of theory; 
end religion, the interest in the 
ultimate causes of things, the 
unique example of belief. 
Theoretical science is eventu- 
ally assimilated to life, and 
finds expression in popular and 
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applied science. In other words 
there is a belief concerning 
proximate causes. And similar- 
ly there is a place for the dis- 
passionate theoretical study of 
ultimate causes — not only a 
place but a necessity. In other 
words, as popular or applied 
science is related to pure sci- 
ence so religion is related to 
pure philosophy or, in other 
words, to the adequate evalua- 
tion of the meaning and pur- 
pose of the life of humanity. 

It is this latter recognition of 
the function of religion in the 
life of man which is lacking in 
contemporary society. Science, 
hitherto so worshipped as an 
end in itself and so fatal in its 
legacy to mankind, can by its 
very nature only provide its in- 
dispensable atomism of meth- 
ods for its glorious researches, 
but it is religion or philosophy 
which alone can provide the cri- 
teria of relevance. The Platonic 
theory of knowledge, adopted 
by Aristotle, continued by the 
Neo-Platonists, and bequeathed 
to Christian scholasticism, was 
centered in the conception of 
the good, To understand a thing 
was to see the good of it. The 
Platonic theory of knowledge 
was both retained and rein- 
forced by Christianity. But 
whereas in Platonism, teleology 
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had been derived from ethics 
and extended to religion, in 
Christianity, it was and is de- 
rived from religion, from the 
priority of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of life. 

This world, this sad and trou- 
bled world, is in desperate need 
of a noetic force, of a philosoph- 
ic and religious principle that 
shall search beyond the limits 
of science for the solutions of 
those problems which underlie 
religious faith. Philosophy and 
religion are rightly held respon- 
sible for the solution of these 
problems, if not in the form of 
verified certainty, then at least 
in the form of the most reason- 
able probability. The profit of 
religion, like the success of any 
worldly enterprise, is condi- 
tioned by the truth of the pre- 
suppositions, the correctness of 
the adaptation, on which it pro- 
ceeds. What nature will not tol- 
erate, nature cannot be made to 
tolerate through any sheer as- 
sumption of superiority. Hence 
to cherish illusions is to pur- 
chase a subjective satisfaction 
at the cost of genuine failure. To 
know the worst, if such it be, is 
as important as to know the 
best: and incomparably more 
important than to dream the 
best. Religion is no exception to 
the rule that man conquers his 
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environment, and moulds it in- 
to good, through forgetting his 
fears and renouncing his hopes, 
until he shall have disciplined 
himself to see coolly and stead- 
ily. For what he then sees be- 
comes thereafter the means 
through which his fears are 
banished and his hopes ful- 
filled. It is necessary to instruct 
human passions, to illuminate 
and guide them by knowledge. 
This is the first function of reli- 
gion as it is of philosophy:—the 
prior task of seeking that knowl- 
edge itself from which the pas- 


’ sions may derive their light and 


guidance. 

We profess democracy, but 
have we achieved it? And are 
we proceeding in the democrat- 
ic direction? Democracy is, like 
Christianity, an ideal or crite- 
rion of existence and the max- 
ims of democracy do not de- 
scribe what actually occurs, but 
rather indicate a hope and a 
goal of endeavor. There is some 
reason to suspect that the phi- 
losophy of democracy was born 
out of a critical reflection upon 
faith. Certainly, the philosophiz- 
ing of the Western European 
peoples began in the attempt to 
understand and criticize the 
Christian faith they inherited 
from the ancient world, and its 
characteristic problems have 
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been furnished by the presence 
of religious, scientific, and so- 
cial faiths. It is not surprising 
that with the steady corrosion 
of all faith, in its best sense, un- 
der the vitriolic acids of mod- 
emity. Man should see his 
stock in trade steadily dwin- 
dling and freedom, human dig- 
nity and the democratic way of 
life headed for annihilation. 

It is indeed ominous for the 
future of man when one real- 
izes the futility of practicing 
Socratic criticism upon those 
who lay no claim to wisdom, 
and pretend only to useful 
guesses instead of to Truth. 
Men and nations are once more 
falling over each other to pro 
claim that they have found the 
Truth. We seem indeed to have 
entered a new age of “faith”, in 
which heresy is once again a 
crime to be ruthlessly stamped 
out and the toleration of ideas 
which conflict with this “faith” 
once more the sin against the 
Holy Ghost. For the first time in 
a generation, the presence of a 
living faith has become a seri- 
ous problem which demands 
serious treatment. And accord- 
ing to his wisdom man must 
again polish his sword and 
grind his rapier for the fray. 

Multitudes in Europe feel that 
they have found a faith, a living 
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faith, born of the vital experi- 
ence and needs of the present, a 
faith that has little in common 
with the inherited faiths of the 
past. And woe to the one who 
treats this achievement lightly. 
The nations with democratic 
traditions have now entered 
(ch! how reluctantly!) on what 
is a life and death struggle. But 
a fight cannot be carried on in a 
nimbus of doubt and uncertain- 
ty. and man cannot face aero 
planes and machine guns with 
mere experimentation, with a 
mere superficial eclecticism in 
every direction at once, how- 
ever great the activity. Laud- 
able as it may be in the labora- 
tory, the scientific temper of 
mind, with its tentativeness, its 
hypothetical character, its wil 
lingness to revise fundamental 
beliefs in the light of new 
“facts,” has little compatibility 
with the temper required to as- 
sault successfully battalions of 
bestial, dehumanized, lawless 
ideas as well as the actual bat- 
talions themselves. There must 
be no hesitancy, no uncertainty 
about fundamentals if man is to 
escape being overwhelmed. 
Again man must beware of 
that great number of weary 
souls so tired of mere aimless 
misdirection of energy, so sati- 
ated with chaos and stupidity 
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and sheer hopelessness and 
meaninglessness of a society 
where everything seems to 
have crumbled at once, that 
they are receptive to any “faith” 
that offers a sense of direction 
and purpose, purposeless 
though it may be. 

No philosophy of life is ever 
refuted. History is too expedi- 
tious to employ dialectics. It is 
simply discarded as irrelevant 
to another kind of experience. 
The architecture of Aristotle 
was not refuted by the Hellenis- 
tic philosophies, the need for 
salvation simply grew stronger 
than the desire to understand. 
The imposing mediaeval syn- 
theses were never refuted by 
scientific humanitarianism that 
succeeded them in time. And if 
our emphasis on means rather 
than ends, on methods rather 
than values, if our scientific phi- 
losophies are to be superceded 
by other more ontologically 
sound views of nature and so- 
ciety, if our boasted “scientific 
spirit” is to give way to an un- 
questioned revelation of Truth it 
will also be not so much be- 
cause they have been refuted 
(although a convincing thesis 
might be presented demonstrat- 
ing at the same time their refu- 
tation) but because they have 
been made irrelevant by our 
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intense need of social and spir- 
itual organization at any cost. 

Man can no more directly op- 
pose a faith thus generated out 
of intense experience than he 
can himself provide a faith com- 
pletely ready-made. Only expe- 
rience can give birth to a living 
faith — experience inner and 
outer — a faith consanguineous 
with the nature of man — and 
only another faith can oppose a 
faith. And it is religion with the 
help of philosophy that can di- 
rect that most difficult of all hu- 
man tasks: learning from expe- 
rience, and under the guidance 
of the spiritual essence of man 
it can clarify the faith, the desire 
for which is inherent in man, 
and help him to enlarge and ex- 
tend that faith by reflection and 
experience and thus to achieve 
his dignity and true worth. 


Thus man in order to be 
strong for the right, in order to 
differentiate himself from the 
beast must embrace a faith in 
that goal which will permit the 
fullest possible realization of hu- 
man potentialities, not their en- 
slavement. Since the days of the 
Greeks it has been clear that 
this flowering of human ener- 
gies demands definite objective 
conditions, economic, social, 
cultural. These conditions of the 
functioning of human powers 
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have varied from age to age. 
What will largely determine the 
participation that man will find 
possible and satisfying is not 
only the method by which he 
seeks to realize this sharing, but 
also the goal inspiring it. The 
means man employs will deter- 
mine not only what he will re- 
ceive, but also what he will find 
good—but this will be true only 
in so far as the ultimate goal is 
never beyond the vision of man, 
thus dictating the means for its 
realization. 

America is now fighting a 
war, fighting in order to solve its 
problem, but there is no reason 
why man must be ignorant or 
dogmatic in order to be a good 
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fighter. On the contrary, the pos- 
sessor of a nobly envisioned hu- 
man destiny, the possessor of 
enlightened intelligence as well 
as of moral and spiritual will, 
can then fight for the best vali- 
dated hypothesis without mis- 
taking it for the dialectic of his- 
tory—and this hypothesis is the 
faith in man as a Being requir- 
ing transcendent values: this is 
the moral revolution to which, 
in the profoundest depths of hu- 
man history, amidst a savage 
war which must be waged with 
inflexible determination, with 
implacable will, every human 
being is now summoned, sum- 
moned by virtue of his intrinsic 
humanity. 


Our economic order is based on a low view of human nature, 


and one that my experience does not bear out. It assumes that 
men will only work for profit, and that, with security, comes sloth, 
Hence the fear of a socialized industry and a universal wage, The 
human nature of artists disproves—for artists—these assumptions. 
I have never known a man whom I wished to know for whom the 
motive of profit was an incentive, at least in comparison with 
other motives or except as providing the security that a universal 
wage would provide as well. Nor have I known a man whom | 
wished to know for whom security served as anything but a stimu. 
lus, an opportunity to do the work he could not do without it, 


~—VAN Wyck Brooks 
From The Opinions of Oliver Allston 


PALESTINE — DEMOCRATIC BULWARK 


By MARIE SYRKIN 


HEcleavage between liberal 

and reactionary forces 
which has marked English pol- 
icy for the past decade is no- 
where more apparent than in 
the attitude of the British Colo- 
nial office toward Palestine. 
Roughly speaking, the Tory bu- 
reaucracy—hangovers from the 
Chamberlain regime—favors ca- 
pitulation to Arab extremists 
through the virtual liquidation 
of the Balfour Declaration by 
which Great Britain in 1917 
pledged herself to facilitate the 
establishment of a Jewish na- 
tional home in Palestine. The 
still unrevoked White Paper is- 
sued by the Chamberlain Gov- 
ernment in 1939 is a case in 
point. That document is a virtual 
repudiation of the Declaration. 
Failure of the British Govern- 
ment to permit the formation of a 
Jewish military force, which 
would participate in the struggle 
against Hitler on the same basis 
as the Free French or Free Poles, 
is another flagrant instance of 
the shortsighted desire to ap- 
pease Arab intransigeants. 


—A focal point 


in the fight for democracy 


The anti-Zionist trends of the 
Colonial Office, however, have 
encountered the outspoken op- 
position of the British Labor 
Party and liberal circles in gen- 
eral. Not only have men like 
Herbert Morrison, Norman An- 
gell, Attlee, Brailsford, Bevin, 
Sinclair and other leading liber- 
als both in and out of govern- 
ment, consistently fought every 
backsliding tendency in the 
government, but the British La- 
bor Party, as a body, has re- 
peatedly gone on record as a 
champion of Zionism. The 1940 
Conference of the Labor Party 
at Bournemouth found it neces- 
sary, even in the midst of the 
catastrophic events overwhelm- 
ing England, to condemn the 
White Paper and reaffirm its tra- 
ditional support of the re-estab- 
lishment of the Jewish National 
Home. Such influential liberal 
journals as the Manchester 
Guardian, as well as the Daily 
Herald, have never failed to 
take up the cudgels for Jewish 
rights in Palestine, whereas the 
Rothermere Press, as might 
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have been expected, followed 
an opposite course. 

It would be an error, however, 
to assume that such pro-Zionist 
sentiment is limited only to La- 
bor and to liberal groups. One 
may safely say that the British 
people as a whole, apart from 
the Tory cliques, have followed 
the progress of Zionism, since 
the issuance of the Balfour Dec- 
laration, with sympathy and un- 
derstanding. If Winston Church- 
ill is to be taken as the spokes- 
man of John Bull, one need 
merely recall his brilliant de- 
fense of the National Home pol- 
icy in the Parliament debate on 
the 1939 White Paper. On that 
occasion, before he was Prime 
Minister, Churchill did not hesi- 
tate to score the appeasement 
tactics of the Government in 
Palestine as a dangerous indi- 
cation of the malady afflicting 
the whole Chamberlain outlook. 

It is not surprising that Zion- 
ism should have elicited the ac- 
tive support of the most progres- 
sive elements in England. What- 
- ever original anxiety may have 
been felt concerning the possi- 
ble violation of the rights of the 
native population, has long 
been dissipated by the course 
the development of the Jewish 
National Home has taken. It is 
no longer necessary to point out 
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the benefits that have accrued 
to the Palestine Arab as a result 
of Zionist colonization. Every- 
body knows that the Arab 
standard of life and health has 
risen immeasurably in the last 
twenty years; and, what is even 
more significant, that the Arab 
population has increased from 
600,000 to nearly a million since 
the Jewish development of Pal- 
estine began-—this at a time 
when the Arab populations of 
neighboring lands, such as 
Egypt or Transjordania, in- 
creased but slightly, or re 
mained stationary. The fact that 
no Arab country has shown 
anything approaching the in- 
crease of the Arab population 
in Palestine, has effectively dis- 
posed of the myth of the “dis- 
possessed” Arab. 

However, the sympathy of the 
liberal world for Zionism 
springs not alone from such 
negative factors as that Arabs 
have not been wronged, not 
even from the fact that they 
have benefited materially. Nor 
does it spring entirely from an 
appreciation of the tragic fate of 
European Jewry at the pres- 
ent time. Perhaps more than 
through any other factor, liberal 
good will has been motivated 
by the actual form that Zionism 
has assumed. 
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Jewish Palestine today is an 
outpost of advanced economic 
and political institutions in the 
feudal, or semi-feudal, Near 
East. All are familiar with the 
physical miracle wrought by 
Jewish pioneers in a land bar- 
ren and neglected for centuries. 
But even if we were to disregard 
the extraordinary material re- 
construction of Palestine since 
the Balfour Declaration, some- 
thing equally significant re- 
mains. In the last analysis, des- 
erts might have been irrigated, 
marshes drained and electric 
power generated through the in- 
troduction of modern techniques 
even by imperialist exploita- 
tion. Unique in the history of 
colonization, however, are the 
political and economic: institu- 
tions through which the recla- 
mation of Palestine was 
achieved. 

In Palestine there has been 
not only a physical rebirth; the 
entire cultural and political at- 
mosphere of the land has been 
galvanized by the introduction 
of new social and economic 
concepts. Jewish Palestine has 
an organized labor movement 
which, in proportion to the size 
of the population, is one of the 
most powerful in the world. One 
Jew in every four is a member 
of the Histadruth (Jewish Trade 
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Union). Organized labor is the 
greatest single force in the 
building of the Jewish home- 
land. Through a wide-flung net- 
work of cooperative activities 
in housing, health - insurance, 
producers’ and consumers’ co- 
operatives, even in banking, the 
individual worker is able to par- 
ticipate effectively in the devel- 
opment of the country, while at 
the same time insuring the pro- 
gressive character of the social 
structure erected. 

The collective settlements, in 
which thousands of workers 
live, have been repeatedly 
hailed as one of the purest 
forms of cooperative living to 
be seen anywhere. The adopt- 
tion of such an advanced social 
form as a “collective” was mo- 
tivated not only by idealogical 
or “Utopian’’ considerations. 
The collective settlement sprang 
naturally from the economic 
and physical insecurity of the 
individual pioneer in a wilder- 
ness. From the practical view- 
point it was the most feasible 
way of extending the zone of 
Jewish colonization; at the same 
time, however, it gave expres- 
sion to the social idealism which 
animated the workers who went 
to Palestine. A further example 
of the progressive economic 
concepts underlying Zionism in 
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action may be seen in the func- 
tioning of the Jewish National 
Fund, the land-purchasing 
agency. All land purchased by 
the Jewish National Fund be- 
longs in perpetuity to the Jew- 
ish people. The principle of na- 
tional ownership of land is thus 
incorporated into the very foun- 
dation of Palestine. 

Another extension of the dem- 
ocratic principle lies in the or- 
ganization of the Jewish Com- 
munity, where the franchise is 
granted to men and women 
alike. The example of a com- 
pletely functioning political de- 
mocracy, including woman suf- 
frage, in the heart of the politi- 
cally undeveloped Near East, 
should not be minimized. 

As might be expected, neither 
the Arab effendis nor the British 
bureaucrats are pleased by the 
intrusion of modern, dynamic 
and progressive forces into the 
backward Orient. Already the 
Palestine Arab worker has a far 
higher wage-scale and a shorter 
work-day than his fellow tribes- 
man in Syria or the other adja- 
cent Arab lands. Thanks to the 
Histadruth, many enterprises in 
Palestine have the 8-hour day, 
whereas in Syria—to take only 
one example—the 12-hour day is 
in force. This contrast fills 
neither the Arab land-owner nor 
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the British Tory with enthusi- 
asm. Consequently, a definite 
campaign is being waged to dis- 
credit Jewish Palestine as ultra- 
radical. Just as communists la- 
bel Zionism as “reactionary”, so 
the political Neanderthalers 
smear it as “bolshevik". On a 
number of occasions, members 
of the Palestine Administration 
have informed highly-stationed 
American and British visitors 
that the large-scale immigration 
of Jews would result in a “so- 
cialist” or “bolshevik” Pales- 
tine. Naturally this argument is 
effective with reactionaries who 
oppose a “New Deal” in the 
Orient as vehemently as they 
do social changes in the United 
States or Great Britain. 

On the other hand, precisely 
the features which antagonize 
entrenched and _ unteachable 
Torydom, make the Labor Party 
and the liberals the warmest ad- 
vocates of a Jewish homeland. 
British Labor, itself impelled by 
a bold social vision, knows that 
the talk of “bolshevism” is non- 
sense, used as a smoke-screen 
to cover the fear of economic 
and political progress. It knows 
that Zionism is a force for eman- 
cipation, not only of the Jew but 
of the subjugated Arab masses, 
Palestine is a focal point in the 
world fight for democracy. 


CHILDREN FOR SALE 


By ALISTAIR FRAZER 


OMETIME ago through a 
strange accident I chanced 
to find myself in the company 
of the Count de ———, a Hun- 
garian baron. He told me of 
certain schemes and ambitions 
that were close to his heart. His 
concern was with education in 
the United States, its secular- 
ism and state control. He felt 
that the only hope for Christian 
education in the United States 
lay in the Roman Catholic in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 
State colleges were naturalistic 
and atheistic. Protestant col- 
leges were being starved to 
death financially. 


Shortly thereafter I chanced 
to read in my morning news- 
paper the statement of Dr. ———, 
president of a Protestant col- 
lege, corroborating the apprais- 
al of my friend, the baron. Dr. 
——— said that when the small 
(Protestant) colleges became 
dependent upon state support 
the college president would no 
longer be “a beggar going hat 
in hand from one wealthy man 
to another” but would be “a 
lobbyist with all it entails.” Dr. 
——~— went on to say, “if capital- 
ism, even under a strain, leaves 
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education in the lurch, it loses 
one of its credits and increases 
its own danger. The threat for 
the rich is that the whole edi- 
fice of capitalism may be de- 
stroyed by taxation, through 
lack of respect for the works of 
capitalism. Strain or no strain, 
capitalism is not at present giv- 
ing enough to sustain that re- 
spect, so far as this one criteri- 
on is concerned.” These may 
not be the exact words of a 
hold-up man but they do con- 
vey the meaning: your money 
or your life! i 
The Roman Catholic baron 
and the Protestant college pres- 
ident are competing salesmen. 
They both fear federal aid 
and the secular regimentation 
following thereupon. The baron 
pins his hope to more and larg- 
er Catholic Universities. The 
college president who has been 
a “beggar going hat in hand 
from’ one wealthy man to an- 
other,” begins, as beggars 
sometimes do, to take on a 
menacing air which he hopes 
will frighten the capitalist into 
another handout for his college. 


of goods to sell t 
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and can quote much better 
prices. The “education” he sells 
is powerful and permeating in 
its conditioning. It can really 
freeze the mental attitudes of a 
community. It has proved its 
prowess in this respect in many 
lands. The “education” Dr. 
——— sells has too much dyn- 
amic and discontent wrapped 
up in it. The Protestant college 
president cannot guarantee a 
deliverable and docile popula- 
tion as the baron can. When 
American finance monopoly 
capitalism becomes thoroughly 
aware, as I believe it is begin- 
ning to be aware, of the uses 
to which it can put authoritari- 
an education it will not hesitate 
to give to that education its 
support and encouragement. 
Any keen and sensitive reader 
of our newspapers can observe 
that this tendency is already 
under way. Dr. ——— is selling 
a line of goods which may per- 
haps be crowded out by a more 
serviceable, nationally adver- 
tised line. 

Later I chanced to read in the 
same paper a news article de- 
scribing the dedication “of the 
new three million dollar Cardi- 
nal Hayes memorial high 
school” in the Bronx, New York. 
Mayor La Guardia was present 
and characterized the new 
school.as “a milestone in the 
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progress of Catholic schools in 
this country.” Then the Mayor 
stated that “the relation be- 
tween the parochial high 
schools, operated, administered 
and taught by the archdiocese 
and the city government, is 
close and understanding.” 
Many will wonder as to the ex- 
act nature of this close relation 
between church schools and 
the government of the City. 

In an evening newspaper 
of that same date it was 
stated that this church school 
in which will live 45 resident 
priests and 13 teaching broth- 
ers is one of a number of such 
church schools and goes on to 
say “the Catholic Church edu- 
cates 179,722 children in New 
York City alone at an annual 
saving of $27,000,000 to the 
City.” Is there a clue here as to 
the relation mentioned above 
between the church and state 
in New York City? Is the church 
in New York City furnishing 
education to the state? 

If the church can "sell" edu- 
cation to the state is it unrea- 
sonable to suppose that it 


would be able to sell education 


to private financial interests? 
And is it beyond the bounds of 
possibility that the church 
should sooner or later be con- 
ceded a monopoly of education 
from the kindergarten on? 


MY FIGHT AGAINST PEONAGE 


By WILLIAM HENRY HUFF 


N the immortal Abra- 
ham Lincoln kicked the old 
fashioned, or chattel, slavery 
out of the front door of my na- 
tive Oglethorpe County, Géor- 
gia, peonage-debt slavery 
rushed in through the back door, 
and it has hung on tenaciously 
to the county ever since. Moss is 
growing on the graves of many 
who have attempted to abolish 
this diabolical system. It re- 
mained for the 
peonage over- 
lords them- 
selves to drive 
the first big nail 
in the coffin of 
peonage. Asmy 
126 year old 
grandmother used to say “Give 
the devil enough rope and he 
will hang himself.” 

Having been born and shaped 
in the atmosphere of this cess- 
pool of sludge, Ihad waited and 
prayed through the weary years 
for an opportunity to hit and to 
hit it hard, but hope in that di- 
rection had long since faded, 
and like millions of others I had 
begun to think that the only 
hope for the defenseless peons 
was the silent grave and the life 


This is more than a fight; it is 
more than a struggle; it is a 
crusade. It will end when the 
last peon in the land of the 
tree and home of the brave is 
set free — and not until then. 


beyond. But the God I serve 
“works in a mysterious way His 
wonders to perform.” 

In the Fall of 1939, William 
Toliver Cunningham of Lexing- 
ton, Oglethorpe County, Geor- 
gia, along with Atty. Hamilton 
McWhorter, and a deputy sher- 
iff, came to Chicago for the pur- 
pose of returning three escaped 
peons to Oglethorpe County, 
Georgia. Of course, the gentle- 
men were 
armed with gov- 
ernor’s war- 
rants, but the 
foundation upon 
which these 
warrants were 
secured was 
unsound. In other words, the af- 
fidavit of William Toliver Cun- 
ningham which served as a ba- 
sis for the warrants was a false- 
hood. In the first place, Cun- 
ningham swore that these Ne- 
groes, Otis and Dock Woods, 
and Solomon McCannon bur- 
glarized his barn on the twenty- 
third of December, 1935. The pe- 
tition for the governor's warrant 
stated that the reason the men 
were not indicted until a year 
and a half later was that the 
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men fled the jurisdiction of 
Georgia “immediately” after 
the burglary. 

All three of these men were in 
Cunningham's house the very 
day after the burglary (Christ- 
mas Eve and settlement day) 
and no one had heard of the 
burglary. The Woods did not 
leave the plantation until May, 
1936, and even at that time they 
had heard nothing of such bur- 
glary. They fled from a condi- 
tion of peonage in which they 
had lived, toiled, suffered and 
hungered the past ten long 
years. 

In August, 1936, Terry Wat- 
kins of Chicago, and others ac- 
companied me to Oglethorpe 
County, Georgia. On the twenty- 
second day of August (1936), 
Terry Watkins and I attended a 
barbecue in the yard of Mrs. El- 
nora Yancy Maddox, almost 
within a stone’s throw of Cun- 
ningham's Sandy Cross planta- 
tion. Solomon McCannon, who 
Cunningham swore had fled the 
jurisdiction on the twenty-third 
day of the previous December, 
was present in person at that 
barbecue. 

Another strange chain in this 
typical sample of Georgia jus- 
tice: this same Solomon McCan- 
non and one Joe Hubbard were 
playing with a gun near Echols’ 
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Mill in Oglethorpe County 
around Easter time in the year 
1936. McCannon was accident- 
ally shot and rushed to Carlton 
in Madison County where he 
was given first aid by one Dr. 
Kelly, a young white physician. 
Cunningham, hearing about the 
shooting, started out for Carlton 
and met the returning fellows at 
a place we used to call Sweet- 
en'd Water. Joe Hubbard, who 
had accidentally shot McCan- 
non, was beaten nearly to death 
by Cunningham. McCannon 
was taken home to Cunning- 
ham’s plantation where he was 
treated regularly by Dr. W. L. 
Green, Jr. But this same Dr. W. 
L. Green, Jr. endorsed the indict- 
ments against McCannon and 
the Woods as a State's witness. 
Thus he swore, first, that the men 
burglarized Cunningham's barn, 
and second, that they fled the 
jurisdiction of Georgia imme 
diately after so doing. Now, if 
McCannon fled the jurisdiction 
of Georgia on the twenty-third 
day of December, 1935, how is 
it that this Dr. Green treated him 
on Cunningham's plantation in 
April and May of 1936? 

When Cunningham and Mc- 
Whorter came to Chicago in 
quest of the escaped peons, they 
set in motion the machinery 
which must eventually set every 
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peon free in this land of the free 
and home of the brave. In the 
words of that great religious 
leader and sainted woman, 
Mary Baker Eddy: “God had 
been graciously preparing me” 
for the task they thrust upon me. 
From the days of my early child- 
hood I had been searching for 
a way to abolish it, and now that 
these men had brought it nearly 
a@ thousand miles and laid it in 
my lap, I would take it. I took it. 
The fight is now on. This is more 
than a fight; it is more than a 
struggle; it is a crusade. It will 
end when the last peon in the 
land of the free and home of the 
brave is set free—and not until 
then. 

Scenes precisely the same as 
obtained during the period of 
the old Fugitive Slave Law were 
re-enacted in the city of Chicago 
in the State of Illinois, the adopt- 
ed home of Lincoln, Lovejoy, 
and myself, in the month of Sep- 
tember, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen thirty-nine. Negro refu- 
gees—men, women and children 
—who had escaped from Wil- 
liam Toliver Cunningham's 
Sandy Cross plantation in Ogle- 
thorpe County, Georgia, were 
running through the streets, 
weeping “please, oh, please, 
don’t let Cunningham and Mc- 
Whorter take us back to hell.” 
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One, Will Fleming, said, 
“Look at this hole in my head 
here. Cunningham beat it in 
there with the butt of his pistol 
because I was worked down, 
and couldn't carry brush as fast 
as some of the other hands.” 

Another, Clyde Smith, “Don't 
let them get me. I ran away to 
Madison, Georgia once before, 
and they came in my absence 
and forced my wife to go back 
so I, naturally, went back to be 
with her. Please hide us from 
them.” 

I breathed fervent prayers to 
Almighty God for divine guid- 
ance, and in those prayers I 
asked the fullness of God's mer- 
cy for Cunningham and Mc- 
Whorter, as well as for the rest 
of mankind. I have no malice, 
I have no prejudice, and I hate 
no living human. I went to my 
church and ordered some Chris- 
tian literature sent to William 
Toliver Cunningham at Lexing- 
ton, Georgia. I wanted him to 
read it, get religion and think on 
the proper way. Again, I hate no 
living human, but I do most hate 
with all my soul that thing 
called peonage. 

While I was breathing pray- 
ers to God for the salvation of 
the soul of this overlord, I 
learned that Cunningham was 
offering a price for my head. 


ENGLISH CHURCHES AND THE PEACE 


By JOSEPH F. FLETCHER 


HE Malvern Declaration and 

the recent statement of the 
(English) Commission of the 
Churches for International 
Friendship and Social Responsi- 
bility are religious utterances 
foreshadowing important 
changes in the world's social or- 
der. Are they, as expressions of 
opinion, of any great value or 
importance? Could we compare 
them, for example, to St. Augus- 
tine’s City of God, written of and 
to society in a similar crisis fif- 
teen hundred years ago? 


Personally I don’t think these 
contemporary statements are of 
comparable importance. In the 
first place, the mere fact that 
they are received with a lot of 
fanfare in the religious press is 
no evidence at all that they are 
of either intrinsic or extrinsic 
value. This is only a journalistic 
use of them, and a very limited 
and sectarian use at that. As a 
matter of fact, the Malvern Dec- 
laration was a nine-days won- 
der mainly in Anglican week- 
lies and even they gave it re- 
markably little editorial follow- 
up. The new statement of the 


—Let the dead bury the dead. 


English Inter-Church Commis- 
sion will no doubt receive more 
attention. The more churches 
involved in such utterances, the 
more religious “trade papers” 
give them space. 


Certainly one reasonable cri- 
terion of importance for all pro 
nouncements of social policy is 
the attention they receive from 
people generally, especially in 
our era of rapid transport, ro- 
tary presses and wireless com- 
munication. Very little serious 
attention has been paid to Mal- 
vern, even in the American Epis- 
copal Church. 


Recently our Malvern Com- 
mittee asked an Episcopal par- 
son to help propagate the find- 
ings of the Malvern Conference. 
He refused to help on the score 
that it might interfere with his 
priestly duties which he as 
sumed to be “individual conver- 
sion.” Here we have a signifi- 
cant cultural lag; but my point 
has to do rather with his effort 
to be courteous in referring to 
“Mr.” Malvern (actually) and 
his further generous admission 
that “Mr.” Malvern was no 
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doubt an “inspired contempo- 
rary’’! 


By personal inquiries I have 
learned that only an infinitesi- 
mal fraction know anything 
about these church pronounce- 
ments, as compared with those 
who know of the Atlantic Char- 
ter, a speech by Roosevelt or 
Churchill or Stalin, a resolution 
of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the A. F. of L. or 
the C. I. O., the American Bar 
Association, the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, the Com- 
munist Party, an annual meet- 
ing of the American Economics 
Association, or of the D. A. R. 


Part of the low “interest rate” 
for religious statements on so- 
cial policy is unquestionably 
due to the minor institutional 
function of the church in organ- 
ized society. But the reasons for 
this extrinsic failure are too 
many to evaluate here. 


A pronouncement on social 
policy, to be considered serious- 
ly, deals with at least three 
questions: (1) What is wrong (in 
principle and in practice), (2) 
What should be done instead, 
(3) How to get it done. What an- 
swer to these questions is of- 
fered by the Malvern Declara- 
tion and the recent statement by 
English Protestants on Social 
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Justice and Economic Recon- 
struction? 


The Malvern Declaration went 
straight to the heart of matters 
by pointing to the capitalist-en- 
terprise system as the very soil 
of war and the basic segment of 
social structure requiring 
change if future wars are to be 
avoided. In terms of our Chris- 
tian philosophy Malvern point- 
ed out how in its inherent prin- 
ciples the present economic or- 
der violates true means and 
ends and mentioned several re- 
spects in which we can help in 
the task of reconstructing our 
social order on sounder founda- 
tions. 


But we must recognize that 
these findings are all stated in 
terms of general principles 
rather than practice. Therefore 
nobody is going to be much im- 
pressed unless he finds some 
new and illuminating insight 
nestling in the generalities. I 
very much doubt whether there 
are any such new insights to be 
found in these documents at this 
late date of the world revolu- 
tion. 


There is nothing new in point- 
ing out that monopoly capital- 
ism is a scarcity economy. So do 
socialists, nazis, fascists and 
even New Deal champions of 
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state capitalism. It’s old stuff 
even with the equilibrists, who 
want to go back to the good old 
laissez-faire days. As the reli- 
gious editor of Time Magazine 
said: “To come out in favor of 
an economy of abundance is as 
safe for churchmen as to come 
out in favor of Heaven.” 

The basic issue confronting 
social policy is whether abun- 
dance and stability are possi- 
ble in a competitive system of 
free enterprise. Socialists say 
NO, fascists say NO, New Deal- 
ers say YES-AND-NO, these 
churchmen haven't said any- 
thing. 

Again, take the question of 
economic democracy. Malvern 
doesn't use the term at all but it 
does claim that “the rights of 
labor must be recognized as in 
principle equal to those of capi- 
tal in the control of industry.” 
What does it mean by “in prin- 
ciple"? And how will labor 
share in the control? In co- 
operative ownership, on boards 
of directors, or what? If by 
means of collective bargaining, 
should it be through trade 
unions like the Soviet Union’s, 
or Italian-model syndicates and 
corporations, or in Hitler's Labor 
Front, or in independent unions 
and voluntary associations? The 
recent inter-church statement 
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uses the term “economic de- 
mocracy” but says nothing fur- 
ther to clear up the question, 
“How? And on this question in 
large part hangs the character 
of the future society! 

Another of the most funda- 
mental issues of social policy is 
private vs. social ownership of 
the means of production. Neither 
of these documents offers any 
lead. Malvern allows that 
“where the rights of private 
property conflict with the estab- 
lishment of social justice” they 
should be “over-ridden, modi- 
fied, or if need be, abolished.” 
That leaves an awful lot of 
doors open. 

On the other hand, Malvern 
claims that property “is neces- 
sary to fulness of personal life” 
but sidesteps the distinction be- 
tween capital and consumer 
wealth, and the question of 
whether personal property in 
either or both is necessary. The 
fascists don't sidestep it or the 
New Dealers, and neither do the 
socialists. The National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers was 
very clear on it in their meeting 
last December. 

Collectivism is another prob- 
lem of paramount importance in 
social reconstruction which 
hasn't had any frank discussion 
in these pronouncements. It is 
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interesting, and perhaps signifi- 
cant, that the political question 
of state control and bureaucratic 
function receives practically no 
attention except by vague impli- 
cation. Here again we have a 
pressing issue without any light 
from the churchmen as to pol- 
icy. Perhaps the Bright Young 
Men in England’s government 
circles haven't yet seen Profes- 
sor Burnham's book, but if so 
they'll soon get copies from the 
Washington circulating library. 
The Malvern Declaration has 
nothing at all on social planning 
as a policy. How can students 
of social structure find anything 
but amusement in the Inter- 
Church Commission’s sugges- 
tion that war-time experience of 
planning should be applied to 
post-war housing and agricul- 
ture and “whatever other indus- 
tries may be necessary to a bal- 
anced economy.” 

I don't want to be misunder- 
stood. There is hardly anything 
in these documents with which 
a progressive’ Christian could 
disagree. In fact, there is noth- 
ing in them with which any pro- 
gressive person could disagree, 
unless he is so blinded by his 
interest in the status quo that he 
imagines history can be per- 
suaded to stand still for things 
as they are. 
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My point is that this is pre- 
cisely the weakness of these 
church pronouncements. The 
most controversial issues are 
the ones which fail to receive 
clear-cut treatment, and they 
are the most crucial. For exam- 
ple, Malvern especially stated 
the heart of Christian doctrine 
in its application in principle to 
the social order. But must we, in 
this crisis of the world’s history, 
spend our time converting the 
converted or teaching Christian- 
ity to the Christians? Let the 
dead bury the dead. 

Those of us who are con- 
cerned as Christians with the so- 
cial problem owe an immense 
debt to our English cousins. But © 
we cannot be satisfied with an 
English Malvern. There must be 
an American “Malvern.” And it 
cannot be managed on a sec- 
tarian basis. 

The progressive role today is 
not to point out that the old sys- 
tem doesn't work, but to suggest 
what we should put in its place. 
This war is the violent phase of 
a world revolution, the first war 
of the new collectivist order. The 
First World War was the last 
war of the old individualist or- 
der. Winning the peace after the 
war is going to take all the in- 
tellectual honesty and Christian 
consecration we can muster. 
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Any attempt to mobilize Chris- 
tian progressive forces in Amer- 
ica will also have to be truly 
progressive. We can't set up an 
agenda and personnel com- 
posed of people who believe in 
the sacredness of private initia- 
tive, the wickedness of public 
authority, and the permanence 
of the old order. In other words, 
no more Malvern conferences 
like the Washington fiasco, 
which could only agree that the 
war against the Axis is just—an 
issue never even considered in 
the Malvern Declaration to re- 
quire any discussion by men of 
good will! 

The old economic order end- 
ed its life history decades ago. 
The most recent and unmistak- 
able evidence of the end of the 
profit economy was our Presi- 
dent’s announcement the other 
day that his Government in- 
tends to spend a BILLION DOL- 
LARS A WEEK to defeat the 
Axis. We'll have to do it, but 
here is a gargantuan economic 
enterprise without precedent in 
history and obviously without 
any reference to capitalist book- 
keeping! Note, also, that it’s the 
government that does the spend- 
ing. 
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Let's face our task of Chris- 
tian social action with clear vi- 
sion. The private-enterprise and 
decentralized social order is on 
its way out. Our choice for the 
future is not between competi- 
tion or planning; it is between 
good and bad planning, be- 
tween democratic and fascist 
collectivism. I see every day 
how trends in social structure 
are pushing the social services 
toward centralized and co-ordi- 
nate controls, and from private 
to public auspices. The same 
process is at work in business, 
finance, government, education, 
recreation, everything. 

We don't have to be mecha- 
nists or fatalists to admit the in- 
evitability of collective social 
order. Our choices for the future 
are limited, it is true, but they 
still present us with a chance of 
democratic living. Democracy is 
not a system of social order, it is 
a set of principles. Our task is to 
apply them to the reconstruction 
of society. We must translate 
our Christian and democratic 
principles into concrete practice 
for the future. If we don't we 
convict ourselves of opportun- 
ism. We reveal ourselves in fact 
to be unprincipled. 
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GUNG-HO! CHINA'S WAR-CRY 


By IDA PRUITT 


—It was necessary to carry the 


family idea into the industrial group. 


LL over the world today 

there are thousands of bat- 
tles for democracy being fought 
and won without comment or 
praise and with few people to 
give courage to the heroes of 
those struggles. Not the least of 
the battles have been fought in 
the interior of 
China hundreds 
of miles from 
any battlefront, 
in small farm- 
houses tucked 
in the hills, in 
caves dug out of 
loess cliffs, and 
in abandoned 
temples. Some- 
times the wea- 
pon is a spinning wheel or a 
dented and discarded Socony 
oil tin; sometimes it may be a 
rail torn from Japanese railbeds. 
But wherever the battleground, 
or whatever the weapon, the 
battle-cry in China is the same: 
Gung - Ho — “Work Together” — 
the slogan of the Chinese In- 
dustrial Cooperatives. 

The idea of working together 
is not a new one to the Chinese. 
For centuries they had been 
working together in large fam- 


‘in teaching 


Like all great movements, 
Chinese Industrial Coopera- 
tives are built around people 
as well as an idea. The names 
of most of the people are lit- 
tle known. The stories about 
them have spread through 
China and have been woven 
into the saga of China’s lib- 
eration movement. 


ily units, so it was not difficult 
to accustom them to work with 
each other. It was necessary to 
carry the family idea over to the 
industrial group. The Chinese 
Industrial Cooperative organiz- 
er sometimes had difficulty 
the prospective 
members that 
they were work- 
ing for each 
other. The fac- 
tories in the 
coastal areas of 
China had not 
existed formany 
years before 
they were de- 
stroyed by the 
Japanese, but 
they had left a deep and far- 
reaching impression on the 
Chinese workmen. The hours 
had been long, the pay low, and 
the security dependent on the 
whims of foremen or owners. It 
was therefore not surprising 
that many viewed with suspi- 
cion the initial organizing at- 
tempts of the C.LC., thinking it 
was just another kind of factory 
system. But once the idea took 
hold and the workers found that 
they were working for them- 
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selves and each other, and to 
strengthen theresistance against 
aggression, there was a rush to 
join. 

These industfies were born 
out of the Chinese need for pro- 
duction to resist the Japanese 
invader. Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek said that the war is 
30% military and 70% economic. 
That it may become even more 
greatly dependent on economic 
factors, especially production 
within China, is very likely if 
the Burma road is cut off. Should 
the Japanese be successful in 
their attempts to do this, we 
shall have to think of China as 
a tremendous island, almost 
completely isolated from the 
rest of the world. Then, more 
than ever, China would face an 
inundation of Japanese goods. 

Japan would be delighted ito 
sell the Chinese all the necessi- 
ties, short of actucl munitions, 
to help carry on the war. Not 
directly, of course, but through 
middlemen and smugglers. 
Nothing would please Japan 
more than to have a Chinese 
soldier wipe his face on a Jap- 
anese towel. Since it was unfor- 
tunate, from’ the Japanese point 
of view, that the Chinese did 
not shout “surrender” when 
faced with superior arms and 
trained troops, they wanted at 
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least to soften the blow to them- 
selves by flooding free China 
with “made in Japan” goods. 
To stop the threat of enemy- 
made goods, the Chinese were 
faced with the problem of de- 
veloping their productive tech- 
niques and capacities. The old 
Chinese handicrafts were al 
ready beginning to disappear. 
Shanghai and the other coastal 
Cities had large workshops with 
comparatively modern machin- 
ery and a huge labor reserve. 
The villagers preferred the even 
glaze and fresh patterns of a 
machinemade teapot to the 
product of the local kiln to which 
they were so accustomed, and 
the rough homespun could not 
compete with the flat smooth- 
ness of a Shanghai textile. Soon 
the city-made goods crept down 
to a lower price than the village 
product and was finally putting 
out the handicraft technique. 
When the Japanese destroyed 
or captured 90% of China's in- 
dusiry, China was left without 
large productive facilities and 
many of its handicrafts had 
been forgotten. The long trek of 
50,000,000 refugees started into 
the interior, some weighted 
down with machinery rescued 
from the burning factories. But 
even the gargantuan task of 


dragging machinery over hun- 
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dreds of miles was not enough 
to solve the problem of produc- 
tion. Unemployment and scarc- 
ity of goods are a drain on na- 
tional morale, especially during 
war time. The Chinese Indus- 
trial Cooperatives are helping to 
solve these problems, enabling 
China to fight on successfully, a 
major factor in the fight for vic- 
tory of the free peoples all over 
the world. 

The C.LC. was first planned 
by a group of people in Shang- 
hai, the spring of 1938. Rewi 
Alley, F. Y. Lem, C. F. Wu, Lu 
Kwang-mien, Edgar Snow and 
Nym Wales were among the 
group of original planners. 
When Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, 
then British Ambassador to 
China, met Rewi Alley, he was 
convinced that C.I.C. was the 
logical answer to China's war- 
time problems. He spoke to Ma- 
dame Chiang Kai-shek and Dr. 
H. H. Kung, China's Minister of 
Finance, and enlisted their sup- 
port in setting up C.LC. in the 
interior of China. Dr. Kung be- 
came President of the move- 
ment. 

Paoki, mushroom refugee cen- 
ter at the western terminus of the 
Lunghai Railway, was the birth- 
place of the first industrial co- 
operative. When Lu Kwang- 
mien, C.I.C.'s first Regional Di- 
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rector, went there it was a dirty, 
pest-ridden, noisy town gobbling 
up all the cheap Japanese goods 
that filtered in. A day after his 
arrival in Paoki, Lu sent a tele- 
gram back to headquarters say- 
ing that the first cooperative, a 
blacksmith’s workshop, had 
been set up. Today the town has 
been transformed into a thriving 
industrial center, playing an im- 


- portant role in China's “Battle 


of Production.” Every evening 
Magistrate Wu, patron saint of 
Paoki cooperatives, makes a bi- 
cycle inspection tour down the 
newly paved streets of the town 
to make sure that all the traffic, 
sanitation and other rules are 
being observed. It is not unusual 
to see the Magistrate falling off 
his bicycle in his hurry to pur- 
sue some offender. His assistant 
goes with him supplied with 
plenty of cooperative-made io- 
dine and bandages. 

Soon there were many more 
towns and villages being in- 
jected with new life and hope. 
More than 2,000 cooperative 
units are now operating in eigh- 
teen provinces of free China. 
These workshops give direct 
employment to 100,000 refugees, 
wounded soldiers and wives of 
soldiers at the front; 400,000 
others benefit indirectly. Over 
200 kinds of goods are made. 
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Textiles are the most important, 
but next in order are chemicals, 
machines, mining, food stuffs 
and transport. 

Last year the spinning and 
weaving cooperatives in the 
Southwest were able to fill an 
order for 1,000,000 army blank- 
ets. The soldiers in the wind- 
swept northern regions were 
grateful to their brother fighters 
on the economic front. 

Besides supplying a means of 
livelihood, the cooperatives 
have set up literacy classes for 
their members, schools for the 
children, clinics and clubs. Or- 
phaned children are given an 
education and taught a useful 
trade. All members are required 
to take a course in cooperative 
principles and thus be trained to 
take a place in the democratic 
proceedings of the workshop, 
community and country. 


Like all great movements, 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives 
are built around people as well 
as an idea. The names of most 
of the people are little known. 
The stories about them have 
spread through China and have 
been woven into the saga of 
China’s liberation movement. 
Few people know the name of 
Chen Su-ching, but the story of 
her deed has become legion. A 
factory hand, until she escaped 
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the Japanese onslaught with 
her husband and settled in 
Shansi, she became an enthusi- 
astic member of the coopera- 
tives and was made Chair- 
woman of the Third Textile Co- 
op. Less than two months later 
word came to the workshop that 
the Japanese were closing 
around the village and had al- 
ready surrounded it on three 
sides. Gathering in the hillside, 
the cooperators took a quick in- 
ventory and found that all the 
valuables had been removed 
except for the largest and most 
important loom. Chen Su-ching 
would hear no arguments. She 
was Chairwoman and directly 
responsible. Slipping into the 
town under cover of the night, 
she dismantled the loom. Bury- 
ing the heaviest parts, she car- 
ried the rest back with the help 
of some of the men. Little did the 
Japanese soldiers know that, 
hiding in the gully beside the 
road over which they were final- 
ly closing in, lay Chen Su-ching 
and her fellow cooperators, not 
daring to breathe. When the last 
soldier had passed, the coopera- 
tors stole back to the hillside 
and started on their trek to a 
new and safer place where they 
could continue their production. 


The struggle to get raw mate- 
rial for free China and keep it 
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from the Japanese is another 
epic. Guerrilla cooperatives in 
South Shansi collected more 
than $30,000 worth of raw silk, 
smuggled out from enemy terri- 
tory before the enemy agents 
could lay their hands on it. 
Engines are a much sought 
after item in the machine-shop 
cooperatives. Across the river at 
Shiukwan is a machine-shop 
which used unusually enterpris- 
ing methods to obtain the neces- 
sary engine. One dark night, 
while the friendly guerrilla sol- 
diers raised a distracting rum- 
pus on the opposite side of the 
city, members of the coopera- 
tive swooped down on a Japa- 
nese godown in Canton and 
brought back totheir cooperative 
a Japanese-made gas engine. 
The Chinese people take their 
“Battle of Production” seriously. 
Men and women have made 
daring sacrifices so that China's 
stream of ‘victory goods” can 
be increased. Their coopera- 
tives have given them even 
greater stakes to defend. It is 
not an easy matter to take away 
from a man his newly found 
means of livelihood and his new 
practical knowledge of working 
in a democratic way. America, 
with its vast resources and ac- 
cumulated knowledge of the 
techniques of production, must 
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help more than ever before in 
the setting up of more coopera- 
tives and the strengthening of 
economic democracy in China. 
Each new cooperative in China 
is another notch cut in the gun 
of China's brilliant victories. 
China's victories mean the 
strengthening of the world 
forces for democracy against 


_the bleak prospect of barbarian 


rule. 


The C.LC.’s song of sweat and 
heroism takes on new and 
broader aspects as the fight for 
world freedom continues: 

“We are members of the C.I.C. 


We unite our strength to pro- 
duce and build. 


With our flesh and our blood we 
will form unconquerable 
forces! 

Down with Japanese imperial- 
ism! 

We have our strong bodies un- 
atraid of the enemy’s mecha- 
nized units. 


For we are the army of the 

Crocs 

[$7.00 is enough to put a man 
to work in a cooperative, thus 
making him completely inde- 
pendent and able to take care of 
his family. Contributions may 
be sent to Indusco, American 
Committee in Aid of Chinese 
Industrial Cooperatives, 425 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.— 
THE EDITOR.] 


NEGRO CHURCHMEN 
SPEAK TO THE PRESIDENT 


[The following statement to the President of the United States 
was made by Negro Church leaders (called by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Fraternal Council of Negro Churches of America, 
Washington, Feb. 17, 1942) representing more than six million 
Negro churchmen, Baptist, Congregational, Christian, Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Protestant Episcopalian.] 


We pledge every spiritual and material resource at our com- 
mand in support of our country in the ideals of freedom and 
democracy. In the light of the existing war conditions, the first 
great necessity is national unity based on the principles of loyalty 
and service. To this end, as leaders of the Negro churches of Amer- 
ica we send you this message, pledging our loyal support to the 
nation in this crisis. 

It is our deep concern for American democracy that causes us 
to speak out against those things which hinder the full participa- 
tion of the Negro in the war effort. Continued exclusion of Negro 
workers from employment at war production is an injury to the 
whole American people. The practice of segregation and discrim- 
ination in the armed forces lowers the morale of all Americans, 
Negro and white. Lynchings and discriminations do not unite peo- 
ple for war. Although Negroes are only one tenth of the popula- 
tion, they are generally disregarded in the administrative organi- 
zation of government and of private institutions and agencies. In 
this connection it is regrettable that in a democracy Negroes 
should be treated without respect for the dignity of their person- 
ality and the exercise of their citizenship. 


Negro Americans seek only the unhindered opportunity to 
make their full contribution to the defense of America as is their 
right as loyal citizens. Hundreds of thousands of Negro men and 
women must and should be permitted training and employment 
for war industries, for aviation and for all phases of the war ef- 
fort. We are deeply conscious of the action taken by our President 
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to correct abuses and discriminations in industry and public af- 
fairs—policies which tend to foster disunity in the nation. 

In the spirit of loyalty we urge our President, the Commander- 
in-Chief of our country at war, to continue and expand these ac- 
tions to the end that there may be fullest mobilization of the human 
and material resources of all the Negro people for the winning 
of the war. 

In the face of the conditions before Negroes today, we call 
upon the President to see that the Government sets the pattern for 
the democratic participation of all citizens without regard to race, 
color or creed, in government jobs, the Army, the Navy, the Ma- 
rines, the Air Corps and in all government activities. We call upon 
the President not only to support this ideal by Executive orders 
but also to make full use of his War-Emergency powers and to 
see that these orders are enforced. We call upon Government to 
stop discrimination in Defense Housing and all Defense activities. 

In order to provide suitably trained Negro officers, we request 
the President to use his good offices to have Negroes appointed to 
West Point and the Naval Academy. The Negro soldier has always 
proved his courage and heroism. This is the heritage of Negro 
youth. In giving their lives as loyal Americans our Negro soldiers 
imposed no condition. In the support of the best traditions of free- 
dom and democracy, we pledge our allegiance, our loyalty and 
our lives in the defense of the nation. 


SEVEN DAY RELIGION IN RUSSIA 


Sir Stafford Cripps told the Anglo-Soviet Youth Friendship 
Alliance today that Russia has “a seven-day-a-week religion based 
on idealism and not a one-day-a-week one.” 

The world has to reckon with Soviet Youth, “whose direct and 
vital interest in their country” is behind Soviet enthusiasm and 
successes, said the new Lord Privy Seal, former Ambassador at 
Moscow, adding: ‘‘They feel they are on the right road to a better 
future. Today those great qualities that have been born in the 
young people have come to the rescue of the whole world.” 


—News Item 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION AND 


NATIONAL UNITY 


By LAWRENCE E. FERNSWORTH 


HE universal teaching mis- 
sion claimed by the Roman 
Catholic church, by virtue of the 
“divine magisterium,” is consid- 
ered by the church to entrust all 


tional rights in this land, using 
these words: 
We raise our voice in strong albeit 


paternal complaint that in so many 
schools of your land Christ often is des- 


education into 
its hands exclu- 
sively. There 
are innumera- 
ble papal and 
other pro- 
nouncements 
on this subject, 
and it is the 
theme of the 
papal encycli- 
cal on the Relig- 
ious Education 
of Youth, which 
with such zeal- 
ous effort and 
intent is now be- 
ing propagated 
in this country 
by the church. 


St. Thomas of Aquinas, the 
“Angelical Doctor” of the 
Church, preached that all 
heretics should be extermi- 
nated from the world by 
death. This is to be found in 
his Summa Theologica. And 
this is what the church means, 
and has practiced, in the mat- 
ter of the surpressing of her- 
etics. The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia explains that of course 
this penalty can be applied 
only when “a whole nation is 
thoroughly Roman Catholic 
in spirit . . . The application 
follows when sufficient pow- 
er has been obtained.” 


pised or ignored, the 
explanation of the 
universe and man- 
kind is often forced 
within the narrow 
limits of material- 
ism or of rational- 
ism, and new educa- 
tional systems are 
sought after which 
cannot but produce 
a sorrowful harvest 
in the intellectual 
and moral life of the 
nation. 


The authorita- 
tive Jesuit com- 
mentator, Clem- 
ent Schrader, 
annotating the 
Syllabus of Er- 
rors, explains 


The letter addressed by the 
Pontiff to the American hier- 
archy, on the occasion of the 
150th anniversary of the hier- 
archy in the United States, 
made particular mention of the 
slighting of the church’s educa- 


the meaning of article 45 re- 
garding the public schools in 
these words: 

The supreme direction of public 
schools in which the youth of a Chris- 
tian state are educated, pertains to the 
church. It is her duty to watch over all 
public and private schools, so that in the 


Original Article 
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entire school system, but especially in 
what relates to religion, teachers may 
be appointed and books may be em- 
ployed which shall be free from every 
suspicion of error; that thus masters and 
mistresses of the most approved recti- 
tude may be chosen for the schools of 
the children and youth of the earliest 
years. The church would act against the 
commands of her divine Founder, and 
would be unfaithful to her most impor- 
tant duty committed to her by God, to 
care for the salvation of the souls of all 
men, if she gave up or interrupted her 
wholesome ruling influence over the pri- 
mary schools, and she would be com- 
pelled to warn all believers and to de- 
clare to them that the schools out of 
which the authority of the church is 
driven are schools hostile to the church 
which cannot be attended with good 
conscience. 

Notwithstanding these un- 
bending assertions of the right 
to control all education, the dis- 
trust of Catholic education in 
Old World countries has been 
general. The more the country 
inclined toward liberalism, the 
greater the distrust. The phe- 
nomenon was most markedly 
observed in liberal France, and 
in recent years has been ob- 
served also in Spain and in 
Mexico. In modern times no 
country, not even such as were 
called Catholic, has chosen to 
accept the church’s claim. Let 
us strive to see some of the rea- 
sons for this distrust. 

The forty-fifth article of the 
Syllabus asserts that, aside 
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from the church, “no right of 
any other authority to interfere 
in the discipline of the school, in 
the arrangement of studies, in 
the conferring of degrees, or in 
the choice and approval of 
teachers, can be recognized.” 
Thus, at the very outset, the 
mere fact of the institution of a 
Catholic system of education 
becomes a challenge to the au- 
thority of the state. 


The governments taking note 
of this, taking note also of the 
church’s challenge to govern- 
mental authority and power in 
other particulars, have always 
greatly feared that this chal- 
lenge would be pressed home 
to youth in the halls of learning. 


The Catholic schools were re- 
garded as the real battleground 
where the ideals of Catholic so- 
ciety sought its first and most 
important victories over the 
ideals of civil society, and 
where the way was prepared 
for conspiracies against the 
constituted authority. France, 
whose liberal institutions stood 
condemned by the Church, saw 
this clearly. Republican Spain, 
bitterly combatted by the 
church, which refused to com- 
promise with it, had the same 
fear and suppressed the church 
schools. The Spanish govern- 
ment, notwithstanding, was le- 
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nient, as Spanish Republican- 
ism was in all matters, to its 
sorrow, and the suppression be- 
came more nominal than real. 
It paid for its leniency in that 
rebellion which the church so 
strongly supported and which 
spelt its own death. In Mexico 
the same struggle has been in 
progress since the birth of the 
Mexican republic, and the end 
is not yet in sight. 

In brief, then, the denational- 
izing influence of church educa- 
tion constituted a great fear 
which has caused Old World 
countries, wise in such matters, 
to hold church education within 
limits and sometimes forbid it. 

Another danger which they 
have had to combat has been 
the extension of church influ- 
ence to their schools through 
the teaching corps. From the 
viewpoint of the church, its right 
to do this follows necessarily 
from its right to have “the en- 
tire direction of public schools 
in which the youth of a Chris- 
tian state are educated.” This 
right is even more concretely 
asserted in the twenty-second 
article of the syllabus which 
says: 

It is an error to say that the obligation 
which binds completely Catholic teach- 
ers and authors, must be limited only to 


subjects which are propounded to all for 
universal belief as dogmas of faith by 
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the infallible judgment of the church. 

It is to be noted that, whereas 
the claim “entire direction” is 
limited to the Christian state, no 
such distinction is made in the 
case of the individual obliga- 
tion of Catholic teachers, which 
is general. By the Christian 
state the church by no means 
intends to say the Catholic state 
only. This was seen in the let- 
ter of Pope Pius IX to the Ger- 
man Emperor William when, at 
the time of the Kulturkampf, the 
Pope claimed jurisdiction over 
Protestant Germany because of 
his jurisdiction over “all bap- 
tized.” 


Germany was a country in 
which, in fact, the church’s 
claim to intervention in the 
schools had been given recogni- 
tion to a considerable degree. 
Catholic priests and teachers 
maintained Catholic education 
for Catholics in the schools of 
the state, while some of the 
most famed state universities, 
like Munich, Leipzig and Bonn, 
maintained Catholic faculties 
of theology. Before the counter- 
revolution of the Vatican Coun- 
cil, the attitude of conservative 
Catholicism had been satisfac- 
tory to a conservative govern- 
ment which was bent on com- 
batting the revolutionary ideas 
of neighboring France. There- 
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after, however, the situation 
was changed. The German 
state tried to combat the dena- 
tionalizing demands of the 
church by requiring that teach- 
ers, professors and _ priests, 
should themselves have a suit- 
able instruction, from the stand- 
point of the state, and by exer- 
cising its supervision over the 
Catholic curricula. It was thus 
that the government of Ger- 
many and the government of 
the Vatican locked horns in that 
historic struggle known as the 
Kulturkampf. 


At that time there existed in 
Germany a group of eminent 
scholars and priests who, after 
the Vatican council, formed a 
dissident body who called 
themselves “Old Catholics,” be- 
cause they preferred the Cathol- 
icism as they had known and 
taught it in the German Catho- 
lic faculties, and as it had been 
handed down by the counter- 
reformation inaugurated by the 
Council of Trent. Adhering to 
the old  counter-reformation, 
they could not adhere to this 
new counter-reformation which 
they now found challenging the 
authority of their own govern- 
ment which as old Catholics 
they had always supported. The 
old Catholics had chosen as 
their bishop, Dr. Joseph Hubert 


a 
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Reinkins, a Catholic priest and 
scholar, professor of Catholic 
theology at the University of 
Bonn and, like other Catholic 
scholars, maintained in his chair 
over the protests of Rome. Dr. 
Reinkins, at Bonn in 1876, pub- 
lished a book, ‘Revolution und 
Kirche,” wherein he set forth his 
observations of the practical ef- 
fects of the training then being 
given the children of the Catho- 
lic schools in Europe. Let us 
hear him: 


Its aim is to fix in the mind the 
conviction that Roman Catholics have 
a divinely guaranteed right, under cer- 
tain circumstances, violently to over- 
throw existing authorities, if only they 
have the power to do so, and that it 
is an exercise of virtue to employ all 
means to that end. 


He also asserted that what 
was formerly regarded as mere- 
ly an unofficial view of the Ro- 
man Curia, that “the Pope can 
abrogate all human rights, and 
that what has the force of law 
is just what is pleasing to him,” 
had become the established 
view of the church after the Vat- 
ican council. He added: 


The divine power of the Pope over all 
human beings perplexes children in the 
schools; they learn early to obey the 
vice-Regent of God against the empire 
and the emperor. In the superior schools 
the higher scholastic clergy attend to the 
same thing. 
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How stands the matter in the 
United States of America? How, 
specifically, is the church found 
to inculcate doctrines which 
might perplex children and 
cause them early to learn to 
obey the vice-Regent of God 
against our state and our Pres- 
ident? 

Unless the Catholic teaching 
authorities in America take the 
position that the things which 
they preach to Catholics in pub- 
lic, through pulpit and press, 
are not to be taught in the 
schools, it is greatly to be feared 
that these same doctrines are 
taught there in all their fulness. 
An examination of Catholic 
pamphlets and journals which 
specialize in teaching those doc- 
trines that challenge the author- 
ity of the state in matters as to 
which it asserts its sovereign 
power, shows them to be offer- 
ing special rates and club sub- 
scriptions to the schools. This is 
particularly true of the Jesuit 
press whose tone is so frequent- 
ly subversive, and which sneers 
at education as a “heresy” and 
at popular government as 
“pseudo-democracy.” The de- 
nial of the equality of man, of 
the right of free speech and as- 
sembly, of liberty of conscience, 
or of the American principle 
that government derives its 
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mandate from the people, as re- 
iterated in the first encyclical of 
the present pontiff, can hardly 
fail to be the subject matter of 
a system of education of which 
it is affirmed by the canons of 
the church (canon 1372) that 
“religious and moral training 
shall occupy the principal place 
in the curriculum.” 

It is greatly to be feared, 
therefore, that the self-same de- 
nationalizing process which 
Bishop Reinkins so forcibly de- 
scribed, must find place in the 
Catholic schools of America. In- 
deed, if it do not, those schools 
would have small reason for 
existence, since their principal 
object is to give Catholics a for- 
mation which will incorporate 
them into the “unity” of the 
church in every respect, even to 
the point of accepting black as 
white if the church calls it so, 
according to the teachings of Ig- 
natius of Loyola. 

The extent to which these 
teachings may actually be put 
into practice may be expected 
to depend upon a policy gov- 
erned by circumstances. In past 
years the policy has been not to 
insist too strongly on teachings 
of this kind lest sentiment in 
the community be aroused, or 
the sentiments of Catholic par- 
ents who did not quite under- 
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stand things that way, and who, 
for the most part, undoubtedly 
do not yet understand them so. 
Many of those teachings which 
the church now boldly stresses, 
will sound strange to American 
Catholics who attended Catho- 
lic schools in generations past. 
When Governor Alfred E. Smith 
was confronted with them in the 
course of his campaign for the 
presidency, he brushed them 
aside, saying: 

I never heard of such stuff being 
taught, or of anyone who claimed that it 


was. That any group of Catholics would 
teach them is unthinkable. 


We may believe that Mr. 
Smith spoke in all sincerity, and 
that the majority of Catholics 
felt as he did. But they were the 
American Catholics of yester- 
day. How about the American 
Catholics of tomorrow? It is 
they in whom the church is most 
interested and for whom she 
builds her temples of learning 
wherein is taught enmity for the 
“halls of confusion” as the Jes- 
uit president of Fordham Uni- 
versity called them in a speech 
delivered at Washington. 

In recent years the church 
authorities have enforced a law 
of the church with respect to 
“mixed” schools, which is sig- 
nifiant. ‘Mixed’ schools are 
those wherein non-Catholics are 
admitted, although under Cath- 
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olic direction. By the past Cath- 
olic policy in America non-Cath- 
olic students have been freely 
admitted to the schools conduct- 
ed by the Catholic teaching or- 
ders. One who has attended 
such “mixed” schools learned 
nothing in them on the subject 
of devotion to the country that 
might not have been taught in 
any public school. The new pol- 
icy of excluding non-Catholics 
from Catholic schools seems 
significant in view of that other 
new policy of intensifying Cath- 
olic instruction on the subject of 
the powers of the church in its 
relation to the state. 

An examination of a Catholic 
catechism for general use in the 
schools reveals it to contain a 
censure for the American sys- 
tem of government, which is de- 
nigrated because it is “founded 
principally on the fact that mod- 
ern society rests on liberty of 
conscience and worship, on lib- 
erty of speech and the press.” 

The Christian Brothers, one of 
the most important teaching or- 
ders of the church, uses in its 
numerous schools a “Manual of 
Christian doctrine” which bears 
the approval of a Pope—Leo 
XIII.* 


*Course of Religious Instruction, Institute 
of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, Man- 
ual of Christian Doctrine, etc. Publisher, Mc- 
Vey, Philadelphia, 1926. Imprimator, Arch- 
bishop D. J. Dougherty. 
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A perusal of the questions 
and answers in this catechism 
reveals the following: 

Why are the qualities of the church 
superior to those of the civil authority or 
the state? Because the church is a relig- 
ious and supernatural society, while the 
state is temporal and natural. The church 
is a universal, immutable and immortal 
society, while the state is particular, 
variable and temporal. 

Why is the church independent of the 
state? (1) Because its origin, authority, 
object and end are not from the state 
but from Christ; (2) because Christ willed 
that his church, like Himself, should be 
independent of all earthly power. 

In what order or respect is the state 
subordinate to the church? In the spir- 
itual order and in all things referring to 
that order. 

What right has the pope in virtue of 
this supremacy? The right to annul those 
laws or acts of government that would 
injure the salvation of souls or attack the 
natural rights of citizens. 

What more should the state do than 
respect the rights and liberty of the 
church? The state should also aid, pro- 
tect and defend the church. 

What then is the principal obligation 
of the heads of states? Their principal 
obligation is to practice the Catholic re- 
ligion themselves and, as they care in 
power, to protect and defend it. 

Has the state the right and the duty to 
proscribe schism or heresy? Yes, it has 
the right and the duty to do both for the 
good of the nation, and for that of the 
faithful themselves; for the religious 
duty is the first foundation of social 
unity. 

When may the state tolerate dissent- 
ing worships? When those worships 
have acquired a sort of legal existence 
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consecrated by time and accorded by 
treaties or covenants. 

What name is given to the doctrine 
that the state has neither the right nor 
the duty to be united to the church to 
protect it? This doctrine is called liberal- 
ism. It is founded principally on the fact 
that modern society rests on liberty of 
conscience and of worship, on liberty of 
speech and of the press. 

Why is liberalism to be condemned? 
Because it denies all subordination of 
the state to the church; because it con- 
founds liberty with right, because it des- 
pises the social dominion of Christ, and 
rejects the benefits derived therefrom, 

Do civil laws bind in conscience? Yes; 
laws, properly so called, passed and 
promulgated according to the constitu- 
tion of the state, bind in conscience, no 
matter what may be the form of govern- 
ment. 

On what condition are the civil laws 
binding? Civil laws are binding on these 
conditions: (1) That the legislating power 
really have jurisdiction over that which 
is the object of the law. A civil power, 
for instance, has no right to legislate on 
matters that are strictly ecclesiastical; 
(2) That the legislating power pass no 
law contrary to the natural law, or to 
the positive divine law; otherwise a civil 
law is entirely null, and should not be 
observed. 

Several important points are 
to be noted in connection with 
these questions and answers. 

I—They make no distinction 
as between Catholic and non- 
Catholic countries; they are 
principles taught to American 
Catholic youth in Catholic 
schools of America and without 


exception may therefore be pre- 
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sumed as intended to apply to 
America. 

II—The right of the Pope to 
annul the laws or acts of this 
government “that would injure 
the salvation of souls or attack 
the natural rights of citizens,” is 
a right which, as established by 
the constitution Pastor Aeternus, 
may not be questioned or 
passed in review by any au- 
thority whatsoever. The mere 
fact that a Pope has asserted 
jurisdiction over any law, estab- 
lishes a papal jurisdiction 
which none may question. Some 
who contemplate the terrific im- 
port of this claim may be so 
irreverent as to ask whether, in 
the last analysis, the Supreme 
Court of the United States is not 
at Rome rather than at Wash- 
ington, and whether His Holi- 
ness, the Pope, is not the Chief 
Justice thereof. 

IlI—The claim that it is the 
duty of a Catholic head of a 
state “to practice the Catholic 
religion” and “to protect and 
defend it,” raises a serious 
question regarding any Catho- 
lic who presents himself for the 
chief magistracy of this country. 
If by “practicing the Catholic 
religion,” and by “protecting 
and defending” the church, he 
understands those things which 
are clearly in the mind of the 
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church, he would not only be 
most unsuitable, but would be 
dangerous to American liber- 
ties. But there have been no- 
table examples of Catholic rul- 
ers who have not understood 
things that way, and who have 
preferred their duty to their 
country rather than their “duty” 
to their church in cases of con- 
flict. 


Even the Catholic Emperor 
Maximillian, who was placed 
on the Mexican throne by the 
Vatican and the French dicta- 
tor, Louis Napoleon, was goad- 
ed by the exactions of Rome to 
exclaim: 

I will not retreat before the menace 
of Rome because I have no other respon- 
sibility than that which I owe to my God 
and to my sovereign conscience. 

It does not necessarily follow 
that a Catholic candidacy for 
the presidency would by the 
fact of his religion have dis- 
qualified himself. Governor 
Smith showed an independent 
mind in these matters and is 
said to have displeased church 
authorities by that fact. One 
can well conceive of non-Catho- 
lic chiefs of state, or of gover- 
nors of states, more subservient 
to the power of the church than 
some Catholic might be. 


IV—The claim that the state is 
obliged to “aid, protect and de- 
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fend the church,” tothat end pro- 
scribing schism and heresy, is 
terrible in its implications. In 
the past this has meant, and in 
the right circumstances in the 
future it can never mean any- 
thing else than, that the church 
may call upon the state to use 
its ‘temporal arm” in the sup- 
pression of it. 


In the eyes of the church here- 
sy is the most frightful of crimes, 
to be suppressed by the most 
frightful of punishments. It is 
described in the following words 
by a great authority or canon 
law, Herr George Phillips, in 
whose work in seven volumes, 
“Kirchenrecht,” published at 
Munich in the years 1862 to 
1867, he says: 


Heresy, however, lifts itself up as a 
mistress above the church, discredits her 
utterly, sets itself to judge over her, and 
would condemn her out of Holy Scrip- 
ture according to its self-chosen exposi- 
tion, closing her mouth like that of Christ 
. . . Understood in its proper and true 
signification, heresy is a frightful crime. 
Do the heathen blaspheme God out of 
ignorance? Heresy tears truth to pieces 
consciously. Did the Jews crucify Christ 
according to the flesh? Heresy fastens 
the church; His mystical body, to the 
cross ... Hence the punishments against 
heretics, the delivering up of the same 
to the temporal arm, and the calling 
upon temporal princes by law and by 
arms to come to her help in rooting out 
heresy. 
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St. Thomas of Aquinas, the 
“Angelical Doctor” of the 
Church, preached that all here- 
tics should be exterminated 
from the world by death. This is 
to be found in his Summa Theo- 
logica. And this is what the 
church means, and has prac- 
ticed, in the matter of the sup- 
pressing of heretics. The Catho- 
lic Encyclopedia explains that 
of course this penalty can be 
applied only when “a whole na- 
tion is thoroughly Roman Catho- 
lic in spirit . .. The application 
follows when sufficient power 
has been obtained.” 


The Catholic youth is there- 
fore taught the extermination of 
the heretic—the Protestant and 
other dissenters—by death, even 
in America, when the church 
shall have obtained sufficient 
power. No doubt the matter is 
not put to him as boldly as that. 
But that, nonetheless, is the im- 
port of the doctrine taught in the 
catechism we have studied. 

V—The privilege recognized 
to the state to tolerate certain 
“worship” by treaties or cove- 
nants, means treaties or cove- 
nants with the church. The es- 
sence of this doctrine is that the 
state does not so act in virtue 
of its sovereignty, but in virtue 
of a concession made to it by 
the church. 
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This, then, is the tendency of 
Catholic education in America, 
not as asserted by “enemies” of 
the church, but as solemnly 
taught by her most approved 
_ teaching authorities. 

Thomas Jefferson, who ab- 
horred all forms of religious in- 
tolerance, must have feared hid- 
den dangers such as these be- 
setting the future pathway of 
his country, when he caused to 
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be written in the Virginia stat- 
ute of religious freedom the fol- 
lowing words: 

The impious presumption of legisla- 
ture and ruler, civil as well as ecclesi- 
astical, who, being themselves but falli- 
ble and uninspired men, have assumed 
dominion over the faith of others, setting 
up their own opinions and modes of 
thinking as the only true and infallible, 
and as such endeavoring to impose them 
on others, hath established and main- 
tained false religions over the greatest 
part of the world and through all time... 
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MARX AND SPIRITUALITY 


By ALFRED STIERNOTTE 


HAT relationships can 

there possibly be between 
two philosophies as divergent 
in origin and purpose as empi- 
rical theism, which forms part 
of the present naturalistic trend 
in religion, and dialectical ma- 
terialism which is part and par- 
cel of that system of thought 
which has at times been de- 
scribed as “the militant atheism 
of Marxism"? 


Let it be stated at the outset 
that the similarities are purely 
accidental. Prof. H. N. Wieman, 
the chief proponent of empiri- 
cal theism, probably never in- 
tended that his outlook could 
ever be harmonized with what 
John Gunther called “the dreary 
wastes of Marxian dialectics”; 
nor did the Marxists ever intend 
that their philosophy could in 
any sense be called theistic, for 
Marxism implies the most rig- 
orous naturalism whereas the 
idea of God has until very re- 
cently been presented in either 
supernatural or idealistic terms. 
Nevertheless, strange as it may 
seem, there are many points of 
contact between the two world- 
views, particularly in the way 


in which both attempt to de- 
scribe the evolutionary charac- 
ter of the universe and the 
emergence of human values in 
such a universe. It would be im- 
possible in a short article to dis- 
cuss at length these philoso- 
phies and all that will be done 
here is to attempt a brief expo- 
sition from pertinent passages 
in order that the relationships 
will be brought to light. 


Such a brief study is, in view 
of the present close relation- 
ships between the United States 
and the Soviet Union in fighting 
the Fascist powers, of more than 
academic importance. The joint 
efforts of the United States and 
the Soviet Union will be un- 
doubtedly appreciated by many 
who will nevertheless manifest 
uneasiness at the apparently 
opposed world-views implied 
in the philosophies of the two 
powers. It will become clear, 
however, as we proceed that the 
materialism of Marxism is more 
alleged than real, and that it 
leaves ample providence for the 
spiritual elements in life. 


First, to come to grips with 
Wieman’s empirical theism, we 
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cannot do better than refer to 
his articles "God is More than 
We Can Think” and ‘Faith and 
Knowledge” in the Spring and 
Fall 1936 numbers of Christen- 
dom. It is true Wieman has pub- 
lished a good many papers and 
books since that time. Yet it is 
felt that these two articles of his 
are of great value in bringing to 
sharp relief his theistic philoso- 
phy, especially as contrasted 
with that of Prof. R. L. Calhoun. 
For instance he states: 

The method I follow consists in ascer- 

taining what are the essential criteria 
of value and then seizing on the know- 
able reality which displays these cri- 
teria and searching it for the supremely 
worthful. This last is the reality of God. 
Calhoun’s method, on the other hand, 
which he shares with many, consists in 
always supposing a reality back of the 
knowable facts. [Wieman, ‘God is More 
than We Can Think,” Christendom, 
Spring 1936, p. 428.] 
But in precisely what way does 
Wieman ascertain these criteria 
of value? He ascertains them 
through a typically American 
pragmatic inference as to what 
is meant by existence: 

An analysis of the concept of exist- 
ence yields the discovery that the con- 
ceptual nature of existence, as distin- 
guished from that which does not exist, 
involves causal efficacy. That means 
power to make.a difference, to produce 
an effect. But causal efficacy, power to 
make a difference, to produce an effect, 
is to interact with other things. Any 
kind of being which does not interact 
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with things is not existential. It may be 
ideal. It may be an abstract form. But 
in order to exist it must interact with 
other existing things. [Wieman, ‘Faith 
and Knowledge,” Christendom, Fall 
1936, pp. 766-7.] 

There is here a very close 
analogy to the fundamental as- 
pect of Marxism in which 
“things” exist objectively, inde- 
pendently of our own minds, 
are in a constant process of in- 
teraction and movement and 
thus “produce an effect.” And 
furthermore, it is clear Wieman 
will have nothing to do with 
ideal forms and Platonic pure 
essences which cannot be ob- 
served as “interacting with 
things” and are therefore to him 
as to the Marxists “not existen- 
tial.” Now, compare this state- 
ment of his with the following 
from Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels: 

Empirical observation must in each 
separate instance bring out empirically, 
and without any mystification and spec- 
ulation, the connection of the social and 
political structure with production. The 
social structure and the state are con- 
tinually evolving out of the life-process 
of definite individuals, but of individu- 
als, not as they may appear in their 
own or other people’s imagination, but 
as they really are; i.e. as they are ef- 
fective, produce materially, and are ac- 
tive under definite material limits, pre- 
suppositions and conditions independent 
of their will. [Marx and Engels, The 


German Ideology, International Publish- 
ers.] 
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To be sure, Marx and Engels 
deepen the empirical concept 
of existence by relating it defi- 
nitely to the life-process of indi- 
viduals in the methods of pro- 
ducing the means of life. But 
Wieman is at one with them in 
his criteria of existence as the 
power to make a difference, 
quite apart from ‘abstract 
form,” or “mystification and 
speculation.” 


In spite of its naturalistic 
trend, it would be incorrect to 
assume that Wieman’s philoso- 
phy is at one with the old me- 
chanical materialism of the 
nineteenth century. Both he and 
the Marxists reject this crude 
type of materialism, and pre- 
sent that conception of the uni- 
verse in which there are vari- 
ous levels of complexity and 
movement, in which higher 
qualities emerge from .simpler 
organizations of matter, and 
cannot be reduced to these 
more elementary structures. 


But how does Wieman derive 
his idea of God from this com- 
plex picture of “interacting 
things’? The answer is found in 
that famous passage in which 
he describes what for him is the 
reality of God: 


God is not the order of matter, but He 
is that in the interactions of matter by 
virtue of which it carries the possibilities 
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of higher value. God is not biological 
process, but He is that in the interactions 
of biological organisms with one an- 
other and the physical world, by virtue 
of which they carry the possibilities of 
greater value. God is not mind, but He 
is the unifying, creative interaction of 
minds with one another and their world, 
by virtue of which they carry the possi- 
bilities of an ever richer community and 
creative synthesis. But this overarching 
community and higher synthesis is not 
mind nor even mind plus, as I am able 
to see the facts at present. Neither is 
this higher synthesis God, for God works 
through all levels, not merely at the 
highest. He is not to be identified with 
any one of the levels, neither with mat- 
ter nor with biological activity, nor mind 
nor the higher synthesis. God is the cre- 


‘ative order which works through all 


levels to sustain and actualize the most 
inclusive and perfect system of all val- 
ue. [Wieman, “Faith and Knowledge,” 
Christendom, Fall 1936, pp. 777-8.] 
Here, then, is a very signifi- 
cant departure from all popular 
conceptions of God, be they the 
supernatural being of orthodox 
Christianity, or the pure mind or 
spirit of idealistic philosophy. 
Wieman’'s conception of God is 
clearly that of a process and not 
of a person. This, as is well 
known, is the point of departure 
for the debate between the reli- 
gious humanists and the empi- 
rical theists as to whether such 
an impersonal process can be 
called by the symbol which has 
always been typical of a per- 
sonal, volitional being. Be that 
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| as it may, this particular debate 
does not invalidate Wieman’s 
' emergent and naturalistic phi- 
| losophy, and the purpose of the 
_ present paper is to discover sim- 
_ilarities between this philoso- 
phy and dialectical material- 
| ism. 

Another bone of contention 
_ between religionists and Marx- 
| ists has had to do with the con- 
cept of “mind.” It is extremely 
interesting to note what Wie- 
man has to say as to mind: 

You can say, if you wish, that mind is 
matter functioning in a peculiar way. 
[Wieman, ‘Faith and Knowledge,” 
Christendom, Fall 1936, p. 777.] 

Also, ; 

It is not necessary that God have the 
characteristic of mind in order to exist, 
for mind is a very limited category. It 
belongs only to a few of the many 
forms of existence. [Wieman, ‘God is 
More than We Can Think,” Christendom, 
Spring 1936, pp. 431, 2.] 

What Wieman here means is 
that mind is a characteristic of 
matter at a certain level of de- 
velopment in the evolution of 
living things. Apart from this 
“particular form of existence,” 
we have no evidence for sup- 
posing that it exists. And this in 
itself is a remarkable conclu- 
sion from a modern theologian 
which shows that at last theol- 
ogy has entered the natural 
world to find a home in the qual- 
ity of the emergent character of 
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the universe. If this is good em- 
pirical theism, it is also excel- 
lent dialectical materialism, as 
we shall see in a moment. This 
type of theism may indeed 
prove rather materialistic but 
there is nothing very different 
here from the cosmic theism of 
Whitehead, the humanistic out- 
look of Dewey, or even the con- 
ceptual theism of Shailer Mat- 
thews in which God is merely 
our conception for the “person- 
ality-producing forces of the 
universe.” For the sake of reli- 
gious continuity, therefore, em- 
pirical theists would apply the 
idea of God to the character of 
the development of existence 
from unconscious matter to liv- 
ing organisms growing more 
and more conscious of their val- 
ues and the means whereby 
these are to be realized. 

Such is Wieman’s empirical 
theism, definitely based on an 
emergent philosophy of levels 
of existence, in fact related to 
Aristotelianism. We can now 
pass on to those aspects of dia- 
lectical materialism with which 
it is related. But the very expres- 
sion “dialectical materialism” 
seems at first sight a terrible 
piece of intellectual verbiage 
and baggage which needs elu- 
cidation. John Lewis, the well- 
known British religious Marxist 
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scholar, gives probably the 


shortest and best explanation: 

It calls itself dialectical because it 
conceives of the causes of change, very 
much as Hegel did, as due to a contra- 
diction in things and social institutions 
rather like the contradictions in a prop- 
osition which further argument and dis- 
cussion—that is to say, dialectic,—brings 
out and finally resolves by transforming 
that proposition. [John Lewis, Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy. Gollanca, p. 84.] 

And here it is important to 
note that Lewis is at one with 
Wieman’s rejection of a spirit- 
ual world which is held to be 
beyond or back of the world of 
causal relationships. “Any kind 
of being which does not interact 
with things is not existential” 
states Wieman. John Lewis am- 
plifies this as follows: 

The dialectical materialist avoids the 
mistake of trying to apprehend a world 
of truth apart from the world of fact. The 
claim to find a spiritual or mental real- 
ity behind the concrete world we call 
“transcendentalism,” and it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that the philos- 
ophy in such a case has not really found 
this “truth,” but has created it. [John 
Lewis, Introduction to Philosophy. Gol- 
lanca, p. 84.] 

Furthermore the materialism 
which is involved in Marxist 
philosophy is very similar to 
the naturalism which is the 
foundation of Wieman’s out- 
look. Another quotation from 
Lewis will make this clear: 

Materialism does not mean reducing 
life and mind to inert matter, but the 
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derivation of living matter and thinking 
matter from matter which did not pre- 
viously possess these qualities. Just as 
the egg does not in any sense or in any 
degree possess the characteristic of the 
chick that hatches out of it, so matter, 
before the emergence of life and mind, 
does not contain these. They appear as 
totally new phenomena. 

These higher functions are, in man, 
mental, moral, and spiritual. Man thinks, 
loves, feels artistically, behaves nobly. 
He is not a mere chemical synthesis and 
he is not a mere animal. But these higher 
realities do not derive from a spiritual 
world which lies behind the material 
and which existed prior to it. They come 
into existence, historically, after long 
ages in which non-living and non-think- 
ing matter were the only existent real- 
ities. 

But if matter is capable in its most de- 
veloped form of thinking and exercising 
all the functions of mind at its noblest 
and best, it must always have possessed 
this possibility, and, moreover, it must 
always have had within it the power to 
change. In other words, matter is never 
inert. It possesses motion as a property. 
It is part of the definition of matter that 
it is that which moves. [John Lewis, In- 
troduction to Philosophy. Gollanca, p. 
84.] 

Here we perceive the mean- 
ing of dialectical materialism 
as interpreted by that able 
Marxist student John Lewis. Be- 
cause matter moves, or as Wie- 
man would say “interacts with 
other things,” spiritual qualities 
emerge from lower forms of 
matter which though they did 
not possess them as actualities, 
nevertheless ‘must always have 
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possessed this possibility.’ Now 
the crux of the argument is that 
this progressive development of 
matter to possibilities of greater 
value which is the very founda- 
tion of dialectical materialism, 
is precisely what Wieman has 
in mind when he speaks of his 
idea of God. It is only necessary 


to read again Wieman's defini-_ 


tion of God to become aware of 
the remarkable similarity in the 
two philosophies. The pregnant 
phrase of Wieman “by virtue 
of which they carry the possi- 
bilities of greater value” is prob- 
ably what the Marxist would 
call “the dialectical mode of 
matter in motion.” It is because 
all forms of matter, whether 
conscious or unconscious, are 
in a state of inner tension that 
the movement of the two oppo- 
site and yet interpenetrating 
tendencies rises to a higher lev- 
el in which new qualities 
emerge. A dialectical synthesis 
is thus what Wieman calls a 
“summit character.” This state 
of tension is present in the inor- 
ganic world, but it is found as 
well in the organic world of hu- 
man relations and ideals. Is it 
not what John Dewey expresses 
as the tension between the ac- 
tual and the ideal? Even the su- 
pernaturalists speak of a ten- 
sion between the world of ac- 
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tuality and the world of unreal- 
ized possibility. And is not the 
class-struggle itself a tension 
between a class which can no 
longer contribute to civilization 
and a class “which carries the 
possibilities of an ever richer 
community and creative syn- 
thesis’? 

Such are the points of contact 
between dialectical materialism 
and empirical theism. Marxists 
may declare, however, that the 
view of religion here presented 
is at variance with Engels’ fa- 
mous statement to the effect that 
religion being a reflection of 
blind socio-economic forces, 
when these forces are resolved 
in a classless society this reflec- 
tion will no longer be required. 
As Engels puts it, 

Only then will the last extraneous 
force which is still reflected in religion 
vanish; and with it will also vanish the 
religious reflection itself, for the simple 
reason that then there will be nothing 
to reflect. [Engels, Anti-Duhring, Inter- 
national Publishers.] 

It may be the height of audac- 
ity to disagree with one of the 
founders of Marxism, yet it is 
possible to express a view of re- 
ligion which, while not denying 
to Marxism its superiority in 
describing better than anyother 
social philosophy the influence 
of productive relations upon the 
ideological superstructure of so- 
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ciety, is yet able to use the 
Marxist view of the universe as 
a foundation upon which to 
build the religious life. That is to 
say, religion is more than the 
reflection of class forces in the 
very vital sense in which it isa 
reaction between the values of 
life and the universe. It has been 
shown how closely empirical 
theism and dialectical material- 
ism parallel each other in de- 
scribing the emergence of qual- 
ities from the world of matter. 
And it is significant that man’s 
reaction to the universe has 
found expression in not a few 
modern spirits. For instance, Ju- 
lian Huxley makes this quite 
clear: 

Religion itself is the reaction between 
man as a personality on the one side, 
and, on the other, all of the universe 
with which he comes in contact. It is not 
only ritual, for you may have obviously 
non-religious ritual, as in a court cere- 
monial or a legal function: it is not 
merely morality, for men may practise 
morality, the most austere or the most 
terre a terre, uninspired by anything 
that could remotely be called religious: 
it is not belief, for we may have beliefs 
of all kinds, even to the most complex 
scientific beliefs concerning the uni- 
verse, which have yet no connection 
with religion: it is neither communion 
in itself, nor ecstasy in itself, as many 
lovers and poets could tell you. 

But because it is a reaction of the 
whole personality, it must involve intel- 
lectual and practical and emotional pro- 
cesses: and because man has the pow- 
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ers of abstraction and association, or 
rather because his mind in most cases 
cannot help making associations and 
abstractions, it follows that it will inevi- 
tably concern itself, consciously or sub- 
consciously, with all the phenomena 
that it encounters, will try to bring them 
all into its scheme, and will try to unify 
them and frame concepts to deal with 
them as a whole. [Julian Huxley, Essays 
of a Biologist, Chatto and Windus, Lon- 
don, p. 245.] 

As a maiter of fact this rela- 
tionship of the whole personal- 
ity to the totality of things in an 
endeavor to unify them in an 
all-encompassing synthesis 
may be expressed in Marxian 
terms. Is it not man’s emotional 
reaction to the greatest dialecti- 
cal synthesis we know of—Man 
and Nature? This dialectical 
process may be perceived from 
two aspects, one in which the 
universe is regarded as the 
ground-world of unrealized pos- 
sibilities; the other in which 
man is regarded as the highest 
development of the universe. At 
the human level there is an in- 
terpenetration of the opposites, 
Man and Nature, at all points in 
the process and in a complexity 
of ways; and out of the tension 
thereby generated Man must 
ever strive to relate himself to 
Nature. Man cannot be under- 
stood apart from the natural and 
social forces. which have pro- 
duced him; Nature cannot be 
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understood apart from its poten- 
tiality of rising to consciousness 
_ in Man. Here then is a true dia- 
| lectical synthesis, whose nature 
was expressed by that brilliant 
| British Marxist philosopher, T. 
| A. Jackson, in a recent British 
| labor magazine: 

To explain the historical movement of 
| mankind as a single connected process, 
it is necessary to discover some active 
| development-producing relation which 
persists all through the process. 

There is only one such relation—the 
interaction of Man and Nature. So long 
as Man has existed, and so long as man 
shall exist, Nature was, is, and will be 
the presupposition without which Man 
cannot be thought of. But Man does not 
just exist side by side with or as a mere 
detail in Nature. In order to live Man 
must work upon Nature, and alter Na- 
ture. And in the activity of altering Na- 
ture he also alters himself. [The Plebs, 
June 1939, p. 154.] 

Marxists will agree that it is 
the function of dialectical mate- 
rialism to make clear this rela- 
tion in all its manifold aspects. 
But empirical theists and reli- 
gious naturalists on their side 
would insist that it is the func- 
tion of religion to transfigure 
this intellectual and philosophi- 
cal reaction into an emotional 
one in which Man feels that life 
is supremely worthful when he 
relates himself and is gripped 
into self-commitment by the 
meaningful aspects of the cos- 
mos. Such a religion need not 
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fear the incisive criticisms of 
Marxism into the structure of so- 
ciety, nor the debacle of super- 
naturalism should that contin- 
gency arise. It can rest assured 
that the increasing trend to- 
wards naturalism and empiri- 
cism in the investigation of all 
phenomena will merely link 
man with nature in the indissol- 
uble unity of “the planet come 
to consciousness.” 

From a brief examination of 
these two philosophies several 
conclusions follow: 

1. The theology of empirical 
theism presents the reality of 
religion in the order of the uni- 
verse in which God is the name 
given to the evolutionary activ- 
ity of nature by virtue of which 
it carries the possibility of actu- 
alizing the most inclusive sys- 
tem of value. 

2. The philosophy of dialecti- 
cal materialism presents the 
reality of the universe as a dia- 
lectical process by virtue of 
which matter rises to conscious 
activity at the human level. The 
conscious activity most empha- 
sized by Marxists is that which 
is concerned with finding the 
economic foundations for the 
most inclusive system of value. 

3. Empirical theism and dia- 
lectical materialism are in 
agreement in rejecting mechan- 
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ical materialism and in affirm- 
ing that there are levels of exist- 
ence characterized by qualities 
which cannot be reduced to 
lower levels of existence. 

4, Empirical theism and dia- 
lectical materialism are in 
agreement in rejecting the phi- 
losophy of absolute idealism 
and in affirming the reality of 
interacting things in their cau- 
sal relationships and in their 
capacity to make a difference. 


5. Assuming for the sake of 
argument that through some 
vast social transformation the 
philosophy of dialectical mate- 
rialism were to become domi- 
nant, this would not mean the 
end of religion for as long as life 
exists it will continue to inte 
grate its supreme values with 
the cosmos out of which they 
have come, 


We can easily conceive that 
a time will come when the citi- 
zens of a classless society, after 
the pressing problems of its con- 
struction and preservation will 
have been solved, will want to 
identify their values with the 
emerging qualities of the cos- 
mos. The dialectical synthesis 
of Man and Nature implies noth- 
ing else! And we venture the 
opinion that 
awareness of this relationship 


the emotional- 
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will be similar to that of the 
empirical theist or religious nat- 
uralist. The assumed opposition — 
between a liberal religious faith 
and Marxism thus largely disap- 
pears. More—is there not ample ~ 
evidence for their fundamental © 
similarities in the particularly © 
fine grasp of Marxian philoso- 
phy by such unquestioned reli- 
gionists as Harry F. Ward, John 
Lewis, and Father Joseph — 
Fletcher of the Graduate School 
of Religion in Cincinnati? 


The growing collaboration 
among Great Britain, the United 
States and the Soviet Union in 
laying the foundations for a 
world of freedom and security 
in ridding the planet of Fascism 
is bound to result in cultural ap- 
preciation. Such an apprecia- 
tion of empirical theism and di- 
alectical materialism will indi- 
cate that we are not fighting 
alongside of a nation whose es- 
sential philosophy ignores spir- 
itual values. It may be true that 
religious liberties are restricted 
in the Soviet Union. But it is 
even more true that its funda- 
mental philosophy is not the al- 
leged crude and mechanical 
materialism so justly rejected 
by religionists but a kind of nat- 
uralism not far removed from 
that of our empirical theists. 
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THE MYTH OF THE NEGRO Past, by Melville J. Herskovits. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1941. 299 pp. $4.00. 


HAT Americans have long 

allowed themselves to make 
color distinctions quite outside 
the palette of democracy, is an 
old story. Nor is it reiterated 
here. 


There is not much to be done 
in emotional terms about this 
miracle of inconsistency, but 
scientifically it is possible for 
Dr. Herskovits to go deeper into 
the structure of complacency 
and remove its insecure sup- 
porting wedge by rooting the 
Negro in an authentic culture 
maintained with all possible 
dignity. 

Let us suppose, in short, it could be 
shown that the Negro is a man with a 
past and a reputable past; that in time 
the concept could be spread that the 
civilizations of Africa, like those of Eu- 
rope, have contributed to American cul- 
ture as we know it today; and that this 
idea might eventually be taken over in 
the canons of general thought, would 
this not, as a practical measure, tend to 
undermine the assumptions that bolster 
racial prejudice? 

For the Negro has been left to 
balance in a precarious and un- 
real present withoutany anchor 
in the past (that he does not in 


shame try to drop out of sight) 
when actually he has a reli- 
gious and economic heritage in 
many ways more sophisticated 
and more adapted to the reali- 
ties of life than the European. 
African gods were—and super- 
ficial changes in the concepts 
only show the adaptability that 
is so much a part of them—func- 
tional to daily living; not forces 
for absolute good or evil, but 
swinging protectively between 
them. “Strong but resilient’ they 
were and are, like the Negro’s 


‘economic resourcefulness un- 


der very difficult contact. 


Studies of the original milieu 
show an intricate and special- 
ized economic and social sys- 
tem, with a great deal of hard 
work effectively carried on. 
This runs counter to the idea of 
innate laziness and irresponsi- 
bility, which can best be ex- 
plained as a subtle form of pas- 
sive resistance to unbearable 
conditions. Expression in plastic 
art forms, in which Africans 
were outstanding, requires lei- 
sure which was lacking to New 
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World Negroes. But the rhyth- 
mic magic of their complicated 
music patterns was too power- 
ful to be smothered. 

Part of the burden of guilt that 
every Negro in this country re- 
ceives with birth comes from the 
notion that his ancestors were 
probably not kidnapped from 
the best African circles but 
dragged unresisting only from 
the lowest strata; part of it is 
due to the supposition that they 
never offered much opposition 
to being made a subject race. 
But a more careful study of the 
facts in this heroic American 
adventure in piracy gives not 
much ground to either of these 
assumptions, and apparently 
there was no lack of outraged 
African nobility to lead revolts 
or escapes, commit suicide and 
kill their children at birth 
rather than submit. 

For the rest, they have accom- 
modated themselves, giving 
rather more to New World cul- 
ture and accepting rather less 
than is generally supposed. The 
question now is whether they 
should continue to be judged 
by the standards of a European 
past, according to an accident 
of power, or whether they should 
be allowed some of the genuine 
dignity of their own past. 

JEAN TURNER 
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THEY CALLED ME CASSANDRA. 
By Geneviéve Tabouis. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.00 
Madame Tabouis, for years a 

one-woman “Washington © 
Merry-Go-Round” outfit on the 
trail of big political scoops, was 
one of the most widely read 
journalists of France. As foreign 
editor of L’Oeuvre she person- 
ally covered all the political 
conferences in the capitals of 
Europe during the years that led 
to World War II. From her early 
youth she had felt at home in 
the political salons of Paris. As 
a niece of the Cambons — the 
one, Jules, a former French Am- 
bassador to Washington, and 
the other, Paul, an Ambassador 
to London—she found all doors 
open to her. 

Mme. Tabouis gradually de- 
veloped into an anemic Dor- 
othy Thompson; that is, she 
knew everybody, and every- 
body knew her. Besides, she 
had a great deal of diplomatic 
savoir-faire and a more or less 
consistent political orientation, 
and was able to anticipate 
events intelligently. 

But her book — well-written 
and extremely interesting —is 
the diary of a woman of the 
world, not a fighter, who circu- 
lated freely in the very places 


1942 


where history was being made. 
And yet never for one moment 
did she violate the rules of per- 
fect behavior. That is, she al- 
ways spoke and wrote like a 
perfect lady. With the result that 
They Called Me Cassandra is a 
' fascinating, witty but sterile 
book. IP 


| 


| Two-Way -PassacE. By Louis 
Adamic. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 


In midsummer 1941 Louis 
Adamic was worried about the 
war, Hitler and the “next 
peace.” So he evolved an idea, 
an idea so big that it possessed 
him completely. And he sat 
down in his Mountain View 
Farm in New Jersey and wrote 
Two-Way Passage. 

Adamic thinks that we, the 
Americans and the British, are 
“just lucky,” because the Ameri- 
cans have oceans on two sides 
of them and England has a 
Channel, and that therefore ‘we 
are not part and parcel of all the 
stewing and suffering of conti- 
nental Europe.” So, suggests 
Adamic, maybe “we (just we 
Americans) could take charge 
of Europe after the war.” 

This big idea kept rolling 
around in Adamic’s mind until it 
emerged as a clean-cut Ameri- 
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can proposition. Mother Russia 
presents no problem. She can't 
set Europe in order because 
“she'll have her hands full at 
home.” (I wonder what Louis 
Adamic means by that?) And 
besides, “if she keeps Stalin, 
Europe'll object to being taken 
over by her. Also the Pope will 
object; and we mustn't (the 
italics are Adamic’s own) forget 
him.” But "the point is that only 
we Americans can fix up Eu- 
rope,” concludes Louis Adamic. 
And he has his crew of fixer- 
uppers all picked. 

Wendell Willkie will be ap- 
pointed Head Commissioner of 
the OER (Office of European Re- 
construction), and at the same 
time will serve as chief of the 
American Provisional Govern- 
ment in Germany. Big Bill Knud- 
sen will take over Denmark, 
Ferdinand Pecora will be in 
charge of Italy, Spyros Skouras 
of Greece and M. S. Szymezack 
of Poland. Felix Frankfurter is to 
be in charge of what will be 
called the Gentile-Jewish Psy- 
chosis in Europe—"and oh boy,” 
anti-Semitism will begin to dis- 
appear in this country “like 
snow when the sun gets warm.” 
Since there isn’t any French- 
American around to head the 
Provisional Government in 
France, Adamic nominates ex- 
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Ambassador Bullitt for the job. 
And ‘Wild Bill” Donovan is to 
be in charge of the entire Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force. 

No, there is no catch to it. 
Louis Adamic projects his big 
idea seriously. It is not intend- 
ed, alas, for a Walt Disney ani- 
mated cartoon. Two-Way Pas- 
sage, published five months ago 
as a book of importance by a 
very reputable publishing 
house, was, believe it or not, 
hailed by our literary critics as 
a “challenge to America” and 
“an important contribution.”!!! 

JOSEPH BRAININ 


PEOPLE UNDER HITLER. By Wal- 
lace R. Deuel. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 
$3.00 
People Under Hitler is the 

work of a responsible observer 

with a good political-scientific 
background. It reflects contem- 
porary history much more ef- 

- fectively than does William 

Shirer’s famous Berlin Diary. 

Deuel made a systematic study 

of Hitler's new order as it affects 

the average people of Ger- 
many. Until a better book comes 
along, Deuel’s People Under 

Hitler unquestionably can be 

taken as the best handbook on 

Nazism in action in the Third 

Reich. LP 
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THE JEw Faces A NEw WORLD, 
by Robert Gordis. 333 pp. 
Behrman’s Jewish Book House, 
N. Y., 1941. $2.75. 

Dr. Gordis re- 
veals an intimate understand- 
ing of his own people and of the 
historical pattern of Western 
(Christian) civilization in which 
for almost two thousand years 
the culture of Israel has been 
trying to find a home that has 
never been completely a 
“home” anywhere. He speaks 
without bitterness of anti-Semi- 
tism; he surveys the Jewish life 
and aspiration, he views the al- 
most unprecedented fury of 
persecution and anti-Jewish dis- 
crimination with eyes un- 
dimmed by rancor and express- 
es his judgments, both upon his 
own people and upon his non- 
Jewish fellow-citizens, with that 
restraint and spiritual discipline 
born of true wisdom. Altogether, 
this book is one of the finest 
studies of its genre that has 
come to the attention of this par- 
ticular reviewer and it is to be 
hoped that it will find a host of 
readers in the Christian world, 
especially among ministers and 
leaders of youth. It should be on 
the shelves of every church- 
school and young people's li- 
brary. 

KARL M. CHWOROWSKY 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Christianity which gave birth to America has long since 
become a scandal to Americanism. 

While the few become disgustingly richer from war profiteer- 
ing the many are driven into deeper and deeper poverty and 
degradation. 

There is an alleged scarcity of labour for Defense’: but there 
are thousands of Negro skilled and semi-skilled men who cannot 
find any sort of employment. They cannot secure work for which 
by training they are prepared, and they cannot find common 
labour because they are too well trained. 

With rare exceptions the leaders of the churches — Jewish, 
Protestant and Catholic — are “very sorry” but fear to do anything 
which will make it possible for American Negroes — than whom 
there are no more loyal citizens — to enjoy the “life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness” of the orators, or even one of the four liberties 
for which the President is willing to sacrifice the manhood of his 
country. 

When “The Protestant’’ or any other Christian publication 
inaugurates a consistent and persistent campaign to extend the 
rights of Americana to one-tenth of those citizens I will feel that 
Christianity is trying to catch up with Christ. 

W. R. Clarke 
All Saints Church 
St. Louis, Missouri 


It appears to me that you have a contribution to make to the 
thinking of those who would steer our Christianity in ways that 
lead to truth. It is highly important, in my way of thinking, that we 
have that guidance in just such times as we now face. I need 
something to give me stamina, something which will keep me 
from being swept off my feet by the propaganda of either one 
side or the other in world affairs. What I have seen of The Protes- 
tant leads me to believe that I may find that distinctive thing in it. 
Iam recommending it to my fellow clergymen of the city. 

Rev. Oscar W. Payne 
Eugene, Oregon 
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A line of commendation and congratulation comes from Eng- 
land, where the effects of “Catholic Action” are realized in various 
ways, and not alone in this country, but overseas. I note in your 
issue for October-November reference to the “Sword of the Spirit 
Movement.” This “Movement” is particularly active here, and 
seems to have captured the imagination and co-operation of cer- 
tain Bishops and Free Church representatives, despite the fact that 
the Pope’s recent ‘Five Peace Points’ makes no reference to reli- 
gious liberty. 

I need not assure you that many here are thrilled at the re- 
peated reference to this vital essential of peace by the great Presi- 
dent of the U. S. A., and I am hopeful that this fact may enable you, 
as one authoritative representative of Protestantism in America, to” 
insist that “liberty of conscience and worship” should not be over- 
looked in any and every settlement which may be suggested, or 
later decided upon, for the new world. Perhaps it will be possible 
for you to make reference to a recent resolution of the Federal 
Council of the Free Churches in this country on the subject of the 
“Sword of the Spirit Movement.” The resolution referred to con- 
tains the following statement: “The Free Churches are not in any 
way associated with the propaganda of the Sword of the Spirit 
Movement, or with its interpretation of the Five Points of Pope 
Pius XII.” 

H. M. Gooch 

General Secretary 

World's Evangelical Alliance 
London, England 


I say that the gilded savages who swarm in the country clubs, 
—those cardboard imitations of English aristocracy in its surface , 
aspect,—do more to debase standards, intellectual and moral, than 
the so-called masses ever had a chance to do... . The mass mind in 
high places, that is the thing to attack and the point at which to 
attack it. 

—VAN WYCK BROOKS 
From The Opinions of Oliver Allstom 


WAR ENGULFS THE COLONIAL WORLD 
What About Africa? 
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MANHATTAN CENTER 
34th Street west of Eighth Avenue 


Wednesday, April 8 ADMISSION (tax included): 55¢; 83c; $1.10 


AVAILABLE AT: Council on African Affairs, 8 West 
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By DR. PAUL TILLICH By KENNETH LESLIE 
. The Editor of The Protestant in a 
A Discussion of the Most Im- discussion of The Left—The Right— 
portant Problem Facing the and The Center raises the question: 
Demoeratie World Today by a Is our political center of gravity 
Leading World Philosopher. A changing? He calls for a modus vi- 
series of three articles in pamph- vendi according to which Russia, 
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THE SOVIET POWER 


By the DEAN OF CANTERBURY 


The PROTESTANT edition of this famous book now in its 
second million by the Very Reverend Hewlett Johnson. 32 
pages newspaper magazine size. A cover page endorsement 
by 12 prominent Christian leaders says: “‘We believe that 
The Soviet Power should have a hearing among Protestant 
church members.”” 
5 Send $1.00 for 25 copies 
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W E, of the Royal Typewriter 

Company, are proud to be 
engaged in the manufacture of 
an engine of war. 


The part the typewriter is 
playing in Americas war with 
the axis powers is a vital one, 
for speed and more speed is the 
very essence of our armament 
program. 

Every day millions of flying 
fingers must type instructions, 
specifications, orders, and reor- 
ders before a bolt can go into 
a tank, a rivet can go into a bat- 
tleship, or a rib can go into a 
plane. 


Even on the field of battle, 
the typewriter must help corre- 
late the fast-moving action. The 
typewriter is with our fleet at 
sea, for each aircraft carrier, 


each battleship, cruiser, de- 
stroyer, and submarine ... each 
unit of our Navy, down to the 
little mosquito boats, has type- 
writers on board. 


Wherever men and women 
work in war industries, wher- 
ever soldiers and sailors go to 
fight, the typewriter must go 
with them. That is why the 
Royal Typewriter Company is 
proud to be called upon to help 
provide the United States Gov- 
ernment with the typewriters 
needed by an America at war. 
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THE PEOPLE TELL US— 


A DISTINGUISHED WRITER: “The subject of Protestant 
culture has drawn me to your paper. You are doing 
a most important work.” 
—VAN WYCK BROOKS 


AN AMBASSADOR: “It is just exactly the kind of thing that 
is needed and needed very much.” 
—HON. JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


A COLLEGE PRESIDENT: “TI addressed last week an audi- 
ence of 1500 people in which I told them of THE 
PROTESTANT and advised them to subscribe for it. 
I will be addressing other audiences next month 
and will do the same thing.” 
—DR. B. G. WILKINSON, Pres., 
Washington Missionary College - 
A CHURCH WOMAN: “I have read THE PRorestanT from 
cover to cover . . . I will pass my copy around in 
our Freewill Baptist Church "til it’s worn out.” 
—MARY FOSTER, 
Johnson City, Texas 
A MINISTER: “I find THe Protestant very helpful indeed 
and inspiring, clarifying and strengthening.” 
—REV. HURLEY BEGUN 


All Souls Church 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Understand Our Enemy’s Speech 
GERMAN, JAPANESE, ITALIAN 


Learn one or more of these vital languages by the modern, easy ~ 
and simple Linguaphone Method — You sit beside your phono- | 
graph with book in hand, you hear the spoken words as you 
scan the text. And so, sentence by sentence, you acquire a 
usable, comprehensive vocabulary of an educated foreigner. 
You speak correctly because you learn correctly. Experience 
the delight of understanding conversation with our comrades-in- 
arms. Have the command of language which enables you to un- 
derstand and evaluate the intrigues and propaganda of our 
enemies. 
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CLIP THIS COUPON 
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Here in Gramercy Park the serenity of living takes on a new note 


of importance. Each winter the familiar faces of our long-time 
guests and regular transients returning for another season or visit 
in Manhattan, are quiet testimony of how perfect living can really 
be at the Hotel Gramercy Park—an address of distinction in an 
atmosphere of quiet charm and culture. Refurnishing and redec- 
orating under the direction of W. & J. Sloane and other outstanding 
decorating authorities. 


TARIFFS 


Single rooms from $3.00 daily Double rooms from $5.00 daily 
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and private parties. 
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IVAN AND JOHN 


... The British “levellers” sought equality and 
the Russians always loved freedom. Today, how- 
ever, it is British freedom and Russian equality 
which portend a better world. 


A babel of tongues make dark the sun 

But the voices of lvan and John are one. 

The man of the steppe and the man of the ben 
Say this thing to the world of men: 

The steppes are level, the bens are free: 

Free and level the world shall be! 


The man of the’steppe and the man of the ben 
Speak back sharp to the goose-step men. 
Out of the sky to the goose-step land 


Pour what the goosemen understand, 
The one short word they can comprehend, 
The word no further word can mend. 


Pity will gleam in the gun's blue eye 
Shame will cloud the sickening sky 

Pity and shame for the pride of all 
Cry in the bells of Peter and Paul, 
Darken the waters of Severn and Don, 
Temper the hearts of Ivan and John. 


With the cackling shrew and his goosemen gone 
The world shall listen to lvan and John, 

And the dull dead seas and the dark dead lands 
Shall warm and glow with their bright commands: 
The steppes are level, the bens are free: 

Free and level the world shall be. 


